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Motor Trend 
Car of the Year 
Aware. :: 





| nl It’s not a car. 
The New GTI. $8,990* It’s a Volkswagen. 





HOW TO READ IN THE SUN 





Join QPB this 
summer and you'll 
stop getting burned 
by hardcover prices. 

Because QPB 
books cost up to 65% 
less than their hard- 
cover counterparts. 
QPB books are 
softcover editions in 
hardcover sizes. 
They’re durably 
bound and printed on 
fine paper. 

And to start, you 
can choose any three 
books on this page for 
just a dollar each. 
Choose from fiction, 
nonfiction, science, 
history, art and more. 
And you're under no 
obligation to buy 
another book. Ever. 

So join QPB and 
you'll have it made in 
the shade. 






Hardcover: QPB Softcover: 


$14.95 $6.95 


241. Glitz. Elmore Leonard 
Hardcover: $14.95 QPB Ed: $6.95 
179. Calvino Set: If on a Winter's 
Night a Traveler, Invisible Cities 
The Baron in the Trees. (3 Vols., 
Italo Calvino, QPB Ed: $10.95 
306. The Color Purple 

Alice Walker 

Hardcover: $11.95 QPB Ed: $6.50 


398. The Organized Executive 
Stephanie Winston 

Hardcover: $15 QPB: $6.95 
282. lrwin Shaw Short Stories 
Five Decades. Irwin Shaw 
Hardcover: $16.95 QPB Ed: $9.95 
218. The Concise Columbia 
Encyclopedia 

Hardcover: $29.95 QPB: $12.95 
582. Jitterbug Perfume 

Tom Robbins 

Hardcover: $15.95 QPB: $7.95 


Boxed) 


WITHOUT GET 



















\ The 
Nightmare 
Years 


William L. 
Shirer 


729. The Nightmare Years 
1930-1940, William L. Shirer 
Hardcover: $22.50 QPB Ed: $9.95 


310. The Beans of Egypt, Maine 
Carolyn Chute 


Hardcover: $15.95 QPB: $5.95 


305. On Writing Well: An Informal 
Guide to Writing Nonfiction (Third 
Edition). William Zinsser 

Hardcover: $12.95 QPB Ed: $6.95 


556. Excellent Women/Jane and 
Prudence/An Unsuitable 
Attachment (1 Vol.) Barbara Pym 
Hardcovers: $31.95 QPB Ed: $12.95 


632. The Kennedys 

An American Drama 

Peter Collier and David Horowitz 
Hardcover: $20.95 QPB Ed: $8.95 
730. White Noise 

Don DeLillo 

Hardcover: $16.95 QPB Ed: $7.95 


487. Families and Survivors 
and Listening to Billie (2 Vols.) 
Alice Adams. QPB: $9.95 


281. The Science Almanac 
1985-1986 Edition. Edited 
by Bryan Bunch. QPB: $10.95 


239. Penguin Dreams and Stranger 
Things: A Bloom County Book. 
Berke Breathed. QPB: $5.95 


393. Vietnam: A History: The First 
Complete Account of Vietnam at War. 
Stanley Karnow 


Hardcover: $22.50 QPB Ed: $8.95 


625. Late Night Thoughts on 
Listening to Mahler's Ninth 
Symphony. Lewis Thomas 
Hardcover: $12.95 QPB: $5.95 


601. World Religions: From Ancient 
History to the Present. Editor 
Geoffrey Parrinder 

Hardcover: $29.95 QPB Ed: $13.95 
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171. The Discoverers 
Daniel }. Boorstin 


Hardcover: $25 QPB: $7.95 


571. The Brain (Inspired by the 
PBS television series) 

Richard M. Restak, M.D. 
Hardcover: $24.95 QPB Ed: $12.95 


231. Twentieth-Century Culture 

A Biographical Companion. Edited 
by Alan Bullock and R. B. Woodings 
Hardcover: $35 QPB Ed: $12.95 


406. Street Smart Investing 

A Price and Value Approach 

to Stock Market Protits 

George B. Clairmont and Kiril Sokoloff 
Hardcover: $16.95 QPB: $5.95 


164. The New York Times Practical 
Traveler. Paul Grimes. QPB: $7.95 


485. Zuckerman Bound: A Trilogy 
& Epilogue: The Ghost Writer 
Zuckerman Unbound/The Anatomy 
Lesson/The Prague Orgy. (1 Vol.) 
Philip Roth 

Hardcover: $22.50 QPB: $7.95 
684. Home Before Dark 

Susan Cheever 


Hardcover: $15.95 QPB Ed: $7.95 


264. Whole Earth Software 
Catalog. Stewart Brand 


QPB: $13.50 


561. Love Medicine. Louise Erdrich 
Hardcover: $13.95 QPB Ed: $6.95 


254. Brothers and Keepers 
John Edgar Wideman 
Hardcover: $15.95 QPB Ed: $7.95 


445. Know Your Own Mind: Nine 
Tests That Tell You What You Do 
Best. James Greene & David Lewis 
Hardcover: $14.95 QPB: $5.95 
186. Bright Lights, Big City 

A Novel. Jay McInerney 

QPB: $5.95 


try each other for 6 months. 
Quality Paperback Book Club? Cam 


Hill, PA 17012. Please 


enroll me in QPB and send the 3 choices I've listed below, billing me only 
$1 each, plus shipping and handling charges. | understand that Lam not 
required to buy another book. You will send me the QPB Review (if my 
account is in good standing) for six months. If | have not bought and paid 
for at least one book in every six-month period, you may cancel my 
membership. A shipping and handling charge is added to each shipment 


Indicate by number the 
3 books or sets you want. 


el | ash | 








Name 5-16 
(Please print clearly) QB 188-7-1 

Address Apt. 

City State Zip 





Prices generally higher in Canada 
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580. Pasta & Cheese: The Cookbook 
Henry A. Lambert 

Hardcover: $15.95 QPB: $7.95 
(PASTA & CHEESE is a trademark of 
asta & Cheese, Inc 
permission.) 


275. Jane Fonda’s Workout Book 
Hardcover: $19.95 QPB: $7.95 
609. Doonesbury Dossier 

The Reagan Years. 

G. B. Trudeau. With an 


Introduction by Gloria Steinem 


Hardcover: $22.95 QPB: $9.95 


Join now. Pick any 
3 books or sets for 
$1 each-with no 
obligation to buy 
another book. 


How membership works. 

1, You receive the QPB Review 
15 times each year (about every 
3¥2 weeks). Each issue reviews a 
new Selection, plus scores of 
Alternates 

2. If you want the Selection do 
nothing. It will be shipped to you 
automatically. If you want one or 
more Alternate books—or no 
book at all—indicate your deci- 
sion on the Reply Form always 
enclosed and return it by the date 
specified. 

3. Bonus books for Bonus 
Points. For each softcover book or 
set you take (except for the books 
in this offer), you earn Bonus 
Points which entitle you to choose 
any of our softcover books. You 
pay only shipping and handling 
charges. 

4. Return privilege. If the QPB 
Review is delayed and you receive 
the Selection without having had 
10 days to notify us, you may 
return it for credit at our expense. 
5. Cancellations. You may cancel 
membership at any time by notify- 
ing QPB, We may cancel your 
membership if you elect not to 
buy and pay for at least one book 
in every six-month period. 


QPB 1 The first 


and ts used by 


book club 
for smart 
people 
who 

aren’t rich. 





A lot of Canon fora little money. 


For the price of a snapshot camera, you'll find yourself You don't have to focus or fiddle with any knobs, and 
taking real photos—with the new Snappy S from Canon. the flash is built right in. Snappy S does it all. You just point 
Snappy S uses 35mm film to give you bigger, better, | and shoot. And end up with the kind of pictures you thought 


clearer pictures than you'll get from disc or cartridge only expensive cameras could give you. 
cameras. The Snappy S. For a little money, a lot of Canon. 
And Snappy S is a snap to use: It loads and winds the And loads of fun! 


film itself, adjusts for proper exposure and rewinds 
automatically when the roll is finished. 





— Canon 
35mm photographs for the price of snapshots. > hee o 


Available in four colors 


anon US One Ca zat r 42/140 Indu Elm 60126 | 6380 Peachtree industna Bid Norcross, GA 3007 
2035 Royal Lane, Suite 290, Dallas, TX 75229 / 123 Paularino Ave East Mesa 12% 4000 Burton 0 A. 95050 / Bidg. B-2, 1050 Ala Moana Blvd. Hon Hi 96814 / Canon Canada, Inc. Ontario 
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TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: Reagan undergoes major 


surgery to remove an intestinal growth 

After doctors discover a large and potentially precancerous polyp 
in his bowel, the President agrees to an operation almost immedi- 
ately. » Physicians term the surgical procedure a common one, 
though complications can follow. » Through an unusual letter of 
understanding, Bush assumes temporary command. » How past 


Chief Executives have handled incapacity. See NATION. 


WORLD: The U.S. Senate joins the 
emotional crusade against apartheid 


As violence flares in South Africa’s black townships, the debate 
over U.S. divestiture heads toward an interim compromise in 
Congress. But the clamor over the role of American business in 
that country is far from ended. » Lebanon says it will prosecute 
the hijackers of Flight 847, but the U.S. is skeptical. » Air-India’s 
“black boxes” surface. » In Kenya, women assess their progress. 


BUSINESS: A consumer revolt 
brings back the familiar old Coke 


Was Coca-Cola’s new taste one of the marketing mistakes of the 
decade or was it a stroke of commercial genius? Loyal guzzlers re- 


belled at the sweeter version, and their protests were finally 


heard. The company is putting the former flavor back on the 
shelves. But after all the debate, publicity and hoopla, the firm 


may still turn out to be the big winner. 


28 


Nation 

Budget Director David 
Stockman bows out as 
Reagan backs down on 
a Social Security freeze 
> Fire fighters battle 
flames in 14 states 


66 

Music 

Rock's grandest extrav- 
aganza plays to fans in 
Philadelphia and Lon- 
don and on worldwide 
TV to help famine 
victims in Africa 


56 


Design 

When a radical urban 
plan becomes law in 
San Francisco, new 
downtown skyscrapers 
will be shorter, slim- 
mer, fewer and frillier. 


76 
Theater 


London’s season high- 
lights a magnetic 
Henry V with a poten- 
tial heir to Olivier and 
a high-tech retelling of 
the Bible. 


62 

Law 

Canny liberal Justice 
William Brennan has 
become the master 
strategist holding back 
the conservative tide on 
the Supreme Court. 


77 

Cinema 

The third Mad Max is 
an apocalyptic vision 
with plenty of punch 

> Silverado: everything 
you wanted in a west- 
ern, and less. 


16 
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63 


Education 

In many Sunbelt states 
a teacher shortage, ag- 
gravated by increasing 
enrollments, catches 
educators napping and 
promises to get worse. 


78 

Essay 

Now that the old Coke 
is returning, what else 
might be restored? The 
double-decker bus? The 
Beetle? Milk with 
cream on the top? 


8 Letters 
57 Religion 
58 Science 
61 Press 
64 Sport 
65 People 
68 Books 
71 Video 
72 Environment 
73 Computers 
73 Milestones 
75 Living 
Cover: 
Photograph by 
Diana Walker 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


A fter a month of late nights, Saturdays 
and Sundays spent covering the Leba- 
non hostage crisis, members of TIME’s 
Nation section figured they could finally 
relax last Friday afternoon and began 
looking forward to a summer weekend 
The cover story planned for this issue 
had been scrapped in midweek when the 
Coca-Cola Co. announced the return of 
the old Coke, and the editors had 
ordered a crash cover on the business 
and social implications of the surprise 
move. This time, the Nation staffers 
thought, the crunch was on the Econo- 
my & Business section, which had mobi- 
lized quickly, worked round the clock 
and, as evening fell, was in the final 
throes of closing its Coke cover story. Some of the Nation 
staff had already begun to plan the following week’s stories 
when Washington Bureau News Editor Ann Blackman 
phoned New York City with the word that a scheduled story 
on a minor presidential operation had suddenly become the 
week's biggest news 

“Even though it seemed unlikely that there was cause for 
great alarm,” says Senior Editor Walter Isaacson, “anytime the 
President has to undergo serious surgery, it’s major news.” The 
decision to switch covers was quickly made, and the week's 
third and final choice was the presidential surgery. While the 
Business staff reluctantly cut back the nearly completed Coke 








Correspondents Barrett and Stanley 


4 story to five pages, a host of reporter- 
researchers, writers and editors, as well as 
= members of the art and picture depart- 
ments, canceled weekend plans and got 
down to work. Around the country, corre- 
spondents switched their attention from 
old Coke aficionados and Pepsi partisans | 
to gastroenterological surgeons and can- 
cer experts. Senior Writer George Church 
and Associate Editor Evan Thomas dove- 
tailed their efforts on the main story about 
the President's operation. Senior Corre- 
spondent Peter Stoler, who once served as_ | 
a TIME Medicine writer, was pressed into | 
action, flying from New York City to 
Washington to report from the scene 

In the capital, Correspondent Ales- 
sandra Stanley helped to cover the White House and later the 
Bethesda Naval Hospital. White House Correspondent Laur- 
ence Barrett, drawing on his five years of Ronald and Nancy 
Reagan-watching, was aided by Correspondent Barrett Sea- 
man in collaring Administration aides. For News Editor Black- 
man, who first alerted us to the story, the events of last week 
brought a sense of déja vu. As a Washington-based Associated 
Press correspondent in 1981, she filed the first news bulletin 
that Ronald Reagan had been shot 


dike ieee 











Small colleges can 


help you make it big. | 


Just ask: Ronald Reagan, 
President of the United States, 
Eureka College, IL; Steve Bell, ABC 
News Correspondent/Anchor- 
man, Central College, IA; Ray 
Cave, Managing Editor, TIME, St. 
John’s College, MD; Margaret 
Heckler, U.S. Secretary of Health 
and Human Services, Albertus 
Magnus College, CT. 

Some of our country’s most 
successful people went to small 


colleges you may not have heard 
of—colleges where size, faculty, and 
curriculum combined to give them 
the education, skills, and confidence 
to make it big in today’s world. 
Asmall college can help you make 
it big, too. To learn more about 
small independent colleges, write for 
our free booklet. Send your name and 
address to Council of Independent 
Colleges, Suite 320, One Dupont 
Circle, Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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The next step 
for your PC 
isnt as bigas 
you think. 














Introducing t 


The best of 


both worlds. 


For owners of IBM Personal 
Computers, combining personal 
productivity and business 
applications is now less of a leap 
than ever before. 
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There’s a new IBM product that 
marries the IBM System/36 and 
the IBM Personal Computer to 
give you the best of both worlds. 


Meet the newest member 


of the System/36 Family. 
It's called the IBM System/36 Pc. 
Very small but it opens up new 
worlds for your personal computer. 
Very affordable with a price 
starting at $5,995, yet capable of 
running System/36 programs that 
will help you run your business. 
Even if you’ve never 
owned a computer before, 
this can be your first 
business system, instantly 
offering the capability of 
running your business right 
now and expanding it in 
the future. 





Multiuser system. 

System/36 PC can be a 
standalone computer for small 
companies or a departmental 
system or even part of a 
distributed network for larger 
companies, providing multiuser 
access to data. 

The System/36 PC is made up 
of a 5364 Processor attached to 
an IBM PC, PC XT or PC AT. 
And you can connect up to three 
more of these personal computers. 
Or you can connect terminals 
such as System/36 printers or 
displays. 

Flexibility. 

Whether your business has 
two employees or more than 
2,000, the System/36 PC can 
combine the personal 
productivity of your PC with the 
business applications of the 
System/36 Family. 

The System/36 can handle all 
facets of your business— 
distribution, sales analysis and 
general ledger functions. 
Accounts payable, inventory 
control and payroll. 




















IBM System/36 PC. 


And you can get traditional PC 
functions such as spreadsheets 
and word processing. 

Software for the System/36 has 
been developed over the years 
and has proven invaluable in all 
kinds of businesses of all sizes. 
And with the thousands of 
programs written for both IBM 
PC and System/36, the sky's the 
limit for business and planning 
applications. 

The System/36 PC even 
provides you with data security 
features so that the right data 
gets into the right hands. 


Small yet powerful. 
All of this processing power 
can sit right on a desk or under it 
—either horizontally or vertically. 

It measures a mere 21'4"x16%4" 


x6'4"—about the E:. 


size of a small 
suitcase. ——=— 
Yet as small as —_—_— 
it is, this little box 
has multiple processors, with 
main memory that can be 
dedicated to running your 
business functions. In plain 
English, this means you can get 
better response time. The 
System/36 PC comes with a 
1.2 MB diskette drive and either 
40 or 80 MB disk storage, 
depending on your information 
storage needs. 





Easy to use. 

The System/36 PC is easy to 
learn and to use. If you need 
assistance, it has over 2,800 
“help” screens that take you 
step-by-step through any rough 
spots. You can merge data you've 
generated on your PC with 
information that’s on your 
System/36 PC. And you can 
share information that is stored 
in the System/36 PC with other 
attached IBM Personal 
Computers or System/36 
terminals. 

Compatibility is high so that 
you can keep on using many of 
the PC peripherals and programs 
you may already own. 

Easy growth. 

What happens when your 
small office becomes bigger? 

That’s what the System/36 
Family is all about. No matter 
what size your business, there’s a 
member of the System/36 Family 
that can help you do whatever 
you do, better. 

As your needs become greater, 
there’s the mid-sized 5362 
processor that offers 


can handle up to 22 
personal computers or == 


greater performance and Ea. 
J Rm Y 


System/36 terminals. 
Then there’s the original 
System/36—the 5360 processor 
—the largest member of the 
System/36 Family, which can 
handle up to 36 personal 


‘PESOS 





computers or System/36 
terminals. 

Any one of these processors 
can function as the central 
processor in your office. Each 
can communicate with PCs or 
larger systems, giving 
communication and connectivity 
new meaning by allowing 
departments to share data. 

So if your dreams are big but 
your office is small, the new 
System/36 PC is the perfect step 
for you to take. You not only get 
the best of both worlds, you also 
get IBM product reliability. And 
authorized IBM on-site service is 
available anywhere in the U.S.A. 

For a free brochure on the IBM 
System/36 PC or for information 
on product availability from 
participating IBM Product 
Centers, Authorized PC Dealers 
or Value Added Dealers, call 
1800 IBM-2468, ext. 3, LL. 

Or call your IBM marketing 
representative. 
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perfectionist 
needs a little variety 
now and then 
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Letters 


Terror Strikes 


To the Editors 
I cannot remember a time when there 
was so much bloodshed from attacks by 
terrorists and assassins [NATION, July 1] 
Reading about all the “just causes” re- 
minded me of the Indian leader Mahatma 
Gandhi, who said he was willing to die for 
his cause but believed there was no cause 
for which he was willing to kill 
Laurie Ambrose 


Buffalo 


Hijackings occur because political so- 
lutions have failed. Nations that suppress 
minorities are shifting their responsibil- 
ities to countries like the U.S. that use 
more civilized systems for redressing the 
problems of their citizens. People’s griev- 
ances must be addressed 

Ottis J. Knippers Jr 
Lawrenceburg, Tenn 





America Under the Gun 


The Struggle Against Terrorism 





If I were held hostage, I would say 
that I was expendable. I say, blow up, 
shoot up, bomb and machine-gun the 
plane. This would kill the hijackers, the 
crew and the innocent hostages, but that 
is the only answer to terrorists’ demands 

Mary E. Isgrig 
Paris, Ky 


It is amazing that the U.S., the most 
Open society in the world, has so far been 
the safest. But most experts on terrorism 
agree that America will be the next target 
From this point on, caution and a keen 
sense of awareness should be used. To suc- 
cumb to fear and panic is not the answer 
The terrorists’ assumption that taking 
Americans as hostages humiliates us is sad 
and ludicrous. The U.S. will never be 
brought to its knees by terrorists, nor can 
we be shamed by those who adhere to reli- 
gious and political fanaticism 

Clay E. Ewing 
Goliad, Texas 


One defense against hijacking would 
be the installation of a button in the cockpit 
that when pressed by the pilot would spray 


a harmless gas throughout the cabin, put- 

ling everyone to sleep. On landing, the 

good and the bad could be sorted out. All 
that is needed is a gas mask for the pilot 

Helen Smith 

Far Hills, N.J 


Accusing the Press 

The news media have the power to 
stop or at least curtail hijackings [PRESS 
July 1). By refusing to give the terrorists 
publicity, the press would rob them of the 
attention they seek and facilitate retalia- 
tion. An ancient Greek legend tells of an 
assassin who murdered a beloved citizen 
so that his name would be remembered 
The Greeks punished the assassin by 

agreeing never to mention his name 
Man/fred S. Zitzman 
Reading, Pa 


The media have done a credible job of 
informing the public. But when news or 
ganizations provide hijackers with inter- 
national exposure, which could pressure 
the President into negotiating with them 
it is time Congress considers the question 
of whether the press is aiding and abetting 
our enemies 

Alva E. Koch 
Springfield, Mo 


Why, why, why does the press persist 
in giving so much free publicity to those 
shrieking robots who threaten, abuse, tor- 
ment and kill our citizens as well as those 
of other nations? 

Mary T. Burley 
Mount Morris, Mich 


Pressuring South Africa 

The move by the Congress to impose 
economic sanctions against South Africa 
[ NATION, June 17] is a step in the right di- 
rection. It may be true that those most af- 
fected by the sanctions will be black peo- 
ple. But it may also be true that these 
initial sacrifices will bring freedom and 

dignity to the people of South Africa 
Hari Govindraj 
New York City 


Many Americans who remember the 
dismal lessons of grain embargoes and 
Olympic boycotts are opposed to econom- 
ic sanctions against South Africa. I for 
one am deeply troubled by apartheid. But 
I believe sanctions will just lead to our for- 
feiting trade markets to other countries 
and will create more black African unem- 
ployment. This approach is indefensible 
and will only strengthen South Africa’s 
reluctance to change 

Louis Selig Jr 
Baton Rouge, La 


Aiding Nicaragua 

Nicaragua's President Daniel Ortega 
Saavedra goes to Moscow and the roof 
falls on his head. The House votes for $27 
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Not all aleoholies 
— drink themselves 
todeath. pciesi 


Some do it with cap- 
sules and pills. 

Sedatives, tranquilizers, 
hypnotics, narcotics, 
amphetamines and anti- 5 
Japan — wo 

All of them can be abused 
to the point of addiction. And, 
when taken alone or with a = 
chaser, can be lethal as well. 

But there’s a way out. iad rs 

It's called CareUnit. CareUnit successfully treats 
more people for alcohol and drug problems than any private 
program available. And it’s availalile at a local community 
hospital near you. But before treatment can begin, you have to care 
enough to call. And to do that you have to recognize that you or 
someone you love needs help. 

If you don’t, you can be sure of one thing. The problem will 
only get worse. 

> talk personally with a CareUnit counselor, call us today at 
one of the numbers listed below or toll-free at 800-854-0318. 


CarREUNIT 


(312) 737-9171 — (312) 947-2330 — (312) 677-3910 













CENTRAL COMMUNITY JACKSON PARK HOSPITAL SKOKIE VALLEY 
HOSPITAL & MEDICAL CENTER HOSPITAL 
| (312) 650-6591 = (312) 278-5015 ~—- (312) 633-5860 
MT. SINAI HOSPITAL ST. ELIZABETH HOSPITAL ST. ELIZABETH HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL CENTER ADULT PROGRAM ADOLESCENT PROGRAM 


©) 1985, CareUnit*is a registered service mark of Comprehensive Care Corp 








NIGHT LIGHT Electricity carried by billions of miles of wire and cable gives light 
to our cities and carries our words. Essex is a leading producer of wire and cable. 
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It's part of a corporation that lights up the skies with names like Pratt & Whitney, 
Carrier, Otis, and Sikorsky. United Technologies, Hartford, Connecticut 06101. 











Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 











Were where you want to be. 


Compare The Westin Bonaventure 
to other downtown Los Angeles 
hotels, and you'll realize there's no 
comparison. 

Were in the heart of the busi- 
ness and financial district. We have 
a wider variety of quality restau- 
rants to choose from. We have a 
5-story shopping gallery. There's 
our health and tennis club. And our 
large outdoor pool. This and more 
are all yours at downtown L.A.s 
most competitive prices. 

Come enjoy our famous friendly 
service. Call us at (213) 624-1000 or 
toll-free at (800) 228-3000. Or call 
your travel agent for reservations. 
The Westin Bonaventure, 404 
S. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles, 
CA 90071. 
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THE WESTIN BONAVENTURE 
Landmark of Los Angeles 
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Once a week, Maria gets together 
with some of her oldest friends. 


Once a week, every 
week, she spends a few 
hours visiting people 
who don't get a lot of 
visitors. 
Sometimes 
brings flowers. 
Sometimes a gift, 
But most of the 
time, she brings what 
they appreciate most. 
Herself. 
So many people 
today can use a hand. 
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important. That you 


do Live Is. 


Your hand. Your time. 
Your talents. Your 
money. 

Because in the end, 
what you give isn't so 











~ ACLUBYOU 
CANT IOIN 
WANTS YOU 
TO PAY 
YOUR DUES. 





| The Club that beats the streets. 


| When you support the Boys 
| Club, you don’t become just an- 
other member of just another club. 
You become a member of a special 
group of people. A group of people 
who not only care about the prob- 
lems and promise of kids, but care 
enough to do something. A group 
that knows kids need a place to 
grow besides the street. 

You see, a Boys Club is a lot 
more than just a club. But without 
your help, it wouldn’t be much of a 
Club at all. After all, Boys Clubs op- 
| erate almost entirely on private vol- 

untary contributions. Clubs all 

across the country need business 
and community volunteers like you 
to support them, lead them—help 
them to thrive. 
So you see, a Boys Club isn’t like 
| any club you can join. But with 
your help today, the kids in our 
Club may be joining yours 
tomorrow! 
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He got his from his mother 
“tage tim hietieler. 


Now, you can make your kitten’s first 
one. With new py Kitten brand kitten food from 
Each. noist kitten-size piece is easy to chew. And has all the extra nutrition 
ra need to grow up healthy and strong, Extra vitamins and minerals 
for a smooth, shiny coat. And extra protein for muscular development. 
it hae itten. So moist and nutritious, it will make your kitten 
from the inside out, New from Purina. 


Happy the inside out. 


pets live 
colihiar lives 
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and his smile from new Happy Kitten: 
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AMSTEL LIGHT BIER...95 CALORIES NEVER TASTED $0 IMPORTED. 
Imported by Van Munching & Co., Inc., New York, N 

















































million in aid to the insurgents [NATION, | Rambo’s Revenge 


June 24] fighting Ortega’s government. 


COMPARE US 













Indian Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi, You completely missed what people TO ANY 
on the other hand, goes to Moscow and | are responding to in Rambo |SHOW BUsI- 
Washington smiles. He gets the red- | NESS, June 24]. They are not cheering the INVESTMENT. 
carpet treatment and a presidential wel- | military confrontation or violence. They No Experience Preferred * Over 800 
come only a few weeks after bussing Sovi- | are applauding someone who is facing Stores Internationally * Over 138,753 
et cheeks. Talk about Alice in Wonder- | nearly impossible odds and winning. People Trained © Proven Track Record 
land foreign policy. Connie and Blaine McFadden P 

Richard P. Wilson San Jose Of Nine Years * No Royalties * Average 


$45,000 Investment * More Than 
300% Increase In Stores Sold In 15 
Months ¢ 


Our franchisees own an average of 3 
stores. Fantastic Sam's, the nation’s 
largest haircare franchise delivers—we 
don't make idle promises! Call today 
1-800-621-5307 (9-5 CST Mon-Fri). In 
Canada 604-530-3177. Capture a chunk 
of this $15 Billion industry. 


Mobile 















I am one Viet Nam vet who takes is- 
sue with the fad of Rambomania. It glori- 
fies all I have been trying to forget for the 
past 15 years. The destruction of an an- 
cient culture and its people has been a 
haunting memory for me, and I see no 
need to depict it in a motion picture. 

Chip Troiano 
East Hardwick, Vt. 













Nicaragua is a complex issue. Yet the 
Reagan Administration is speeding toward 
the day when each American will have to 
take a stand. At that time, this simple ques- 
tion should be asked: Do I as an American 
have the right to kill the citizens of Nicara- 
gua to protect our standard of living? 

Keith Anderson 
Bellingham, Wash. 





Good Morning Today 

You missed the real reason why NBC’s 
Today show caught up with and some- 
times surpassed ABC’s Good Morning 
America (VIDEO, June 24]. The weather- 
man, Willard Scott, is the real plus. 























Taking AIM 


Many of your criticisms about the 
Viet Nam documentary by Accuracy in 
Media [VIDEO, July 1] were on the mark. 
However, I must take you to task for re- 


“Fantastic 
& Sams 

























ferring to the “old conservative charge Billy B. Fuller , <3 oh. haj . 
that the media misled the nation about Winter Park, Fla. The original famaily a 
the 1968 Tet offensive.” Based on my ex- 

perience in Viet Nam at the time, I would Why do you call those morning shows < We make 

say there is some truth to that charge. Pri- | “news” programs? The major networks things happen! 
or to the Tet offensive, the G.I.s were frus- | are engaged in reciprocal cloning. ? ; 

trated because the enemy “would not Don Fare This offering made by prospectus only. 


come out and fight” but would retire to Nacogdoches, Texas 
the jungle after striking. During Tet the 
Viet Cong did come out and fight. In most 
places, they were clobbered. After a day 
or so, our dismay at the surprise attack 
turned to elation when we realized the 
enormous casualties we inflicted on the 
Viet Cong. 

There is and always will be much 
room for honest disagreement about the 
Viet Nam period in our history. But there 
is no longer any question that the Ameri- 





















When you leave 
your child alone, 
leave your child 
a number. 


A telephone number, that is. 
"Cause if you're at work when the 


Battling Beehive 

Your article “Down Time for Comput- 
ers” [ECONOMY & BUSINESS, May 20] re- 
ported that Beehive International had filed 
for bankruptcy. Beehive has proposed a re- 
vised reorganization plan with the courts, 
and Aug. 1, 1985, has been set as the date 
for the confirmation hearing, when it is an- 
ticipated we will exit bankruptcy. 










































can public misunderstood the significance Linda O'Neal children come home from school, 
of the Tet offensive, mainly because the Director, Marketing Services they should know how to reach 
press misreported it. Beehive you. Have ’em check in with a 

Hugh H. Mills Salt Lake City neighbor, too. They'll feel better. 

Cookeville, Tenn. And so will you. 
For more information write 
The question is asked: Was PBS “setting Personal Taste me, McGruff the Crime Dog. (That's 

a dangerous precedent by broadcasting the I am one of the thousands of loyal my mug below. Handsome, huh?) 
reply of an openly partisan group to one of | Coca-Cola drinkers who are dismayed Crime Prevention Coalition, 
its programs?” I have a query of my own: | that Coke has tampered with its once un- Dept. A, Box 6600, 
Why shouldn't PBS, as a corporation fund- | beatable taste [ECONOMY & BUSINESS, Rockville, Md. 20850 


June 24]. Nothing is sacred anymore. 
Anita Clarahan 
Chelsea, Mass. 


ed by taxpayers, be open to all views? 
John Watkins 
Blue Rapids, Kans. 










I used to hate Coca-Cola. It was flat 
and tasted like syrup. I now will buy only 
new Coke. 







Later Model 


You failed to make clear that Jacques 
Cousteau’s ship Alcyone was not created 
by him or his confreres [PEOPLE, July 1]. 
It is a modern adaptation of a similar 
ship, designed by a German named An- 
ton Flettner, that sailed into New York 
Harbor in 1926. 

Ferdinand Rosentraeger 
Deltona, Fla. 
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TAKE A BITE OUT OF 





Virginia Myers 
Aston, Pa. 
















LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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TIME’s Subscriber Help Line 
Is Now A Toll-Free Hotline 
) ] 1-800-541-3000 «= 1-800-541-1000 


fo] Rotalolale (Me) Mele le(- Belle!) 6) Customer Inquiries 


At TIME you're a valued customer. Someone who deserves the best 
of services—especially when it comes to keeping everything smooth 
ro lVitlale Bin Bi -liskel Me B-itlestelg|e)i (olay 
That's why we've staffed two toll-free hotline numbers with 
specially trained personnel. They'll answer your inquiries about 
payment, deliveries, change-of-address, correct the spelling of 
your name on TIME’s mailing label, or add an apartment number 
ioe Jolt lmelolele-1 1 
All you need do to receive this service is pick up the phone and 
call the toll-free numbers above. 
Dial TIME’s Subscriber Service for prompt, courteous service. And 
fast results! 
Of course, if you prefer doing business by mail you may write to us. 
Attach mailing label from TIME, and send correspondence to 
TIME Subscription Service Dept., 
541 N. Fairbanks Court, Chicago, III.60611. 


Write or call TIME toll-free. Either way, we're at your service. 
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eres your chance to achieve 
a small moral victory. 




























What would you do if you saw a 
lost, frightened child? 

You'd probably stop, pick him up, brush away 
his tears, and help him find his way. Without 
even thinking about it. And there's a reason 


You know what's right. 


And nght now, you can do just that. You canact 
on instinct... by reaching out to one desperately 
poor child, thousands of miles away. 

Through Foster Parents Plan, you'll be help- (3% 
ing a child who almost never has enough to 
cat. A decent place to sleep. Medical care 
The chance to learn. Or hope 


It’s your choice. 


You can even choose the child you'd like to sponsor. A boy 
or girl. Ina country where youd like to help. You'll be helping 
that child within his own family. And more, helping that 
family to work with other families to make a better life for 
their children 

In return, you'll receive pictures of the child. Detailed 
progress reports. And letters written in the child’s own words 
You'll see for yourself just how much you're changing your 
Foster Child’s life for the better. Forever. And for so little 

In fact, for just $22 a month, you'll make it possible for a 
child to have food, medical care, schooling—and hope. That's 
only 72¢ a day. Imagine. Your spare change could change a 
child’s life 





Foster Parents Plan was founded in 1937 and this year will aid over 236,000 
Foster Children and their families in more than 20 countries. We are 
non-profit, non-sectarian, non-political, and respect the culture and religion 
of the families we assist. Of course, your sponsorship is 100% 
tax-deductible, and a detailed annual report and financial statement are 
available on request 





Gabniel Cortez 
Colombia 


Age 4 


Please don’t wait. 


If you saw a helpless child on the street, you wouldn't 
wait. You'd help that instant. Please don't wait now, 
either. Send in the coupon—or call toll-free 1-800-556-7918 


And achieve a small moral victory that can make a 
big difference to a needy child 


To start helping even faster, call toll-free: 


1-800-556-7918 


In RI call 401-738-5600 




















Send to 1 
Kenneth H. Phillips, National Executive Director 
Hi Foster Parents Plan, | 
oster Parents Plan, Inc 
: — 157 Plan Way, Warwick, RI 02887 | 
| I wish to become a Foster Parent toa: (Boy OGirl CO Either l 
| Age: 06-8 09-11 (212-14 (Any age 6-14 l 
| CO Wherever the need is greatest, or as indicated below l 
| Cl Africa OO Egypt OHonduras O Nepal | 
j GO Bolivia OE Salvador India O)The Philippines 4 
| OColombia [Guatemala CO Indonesia Thailand | 
0 Enclosed is a check for $22 for my first month's support of my Foster 
1 a | 
Child. Please send me a photograph, case history, and complete Foster i 
Parent Sponsorship Kit 
| Clam not yet sure if I want to become a Foster Parent, but] aminter- | 
3| ested. Please send me information about the child I would be sponsoring. | 
S| Within 15 days I will make my decision I 
213%. BM 
3 | 
Fi I 
S| Address Apt 2 | 
Z ; City State Zip 
z 'a*a\ ® 
:| QOQlFoster Parents Plan? | 
3 | (\ = 7 
Z| WON It’s the right thing to do. | 
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COVER STORIES 


Anxiety over an 
Ailing President 


Reagan’s unexpected surgery 


As the patient was coming 
out of sedation Friday after- 
noon, he got an unpleasant 
surprise. What had started 
oul as rouline minor surgery 
had turned into a_ serious 
problem. One small polyp had been re- 
moved from his colon, but in the process 
doctors discovered another, larger one 
They knew that such growths very often 
become malignant. He would have to un- 
dergo major surgery: a three-hour opera- 
tion, involving a deep abdominal incision, 
to be performed under general anesthesia, 
never a happy prospect for a 74-year-old 
man. The doctors offered him a choice 
wait two or three weeks, or go ahead as 
quickly as possible. Go ahead, said the 
President of the U.S 
Thus began a period of suspense and 
anxiety that gets no easier to endure no 
matter how many times the nation goes 
through it. Ronald Reagan, chief of state, 
head of Government and Commander in 
Chief of the armed forces of the world’s 
| ranking superpower, would be uncon- 
| scious for more than three hours on Satur- 
day and, in his own words, “incapable of 
discharging the constitutional powers and 
duties” of his office. At best, he would be 
confined to Bethesda Naval Hospital for a 


Arriving for the operation: Reagan helps Nancy from a limousine before walking into the hospital and an unexpected second round of surgery 
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week to ten days of postoperative recuper- 
ation after that. Even after he returned to 


| the White House, it might take as long as 


two months for him to regain his full 
strength, and there would be continuing 
concern about the health of the oldest 
man ever to occupy the Oval Office 

The Government, though, would go 
on functioning, and somewhat more 
smoothly than in similar past crises. As 
his last official act before being wheeled 
into the operating room, Reagan at 10:32 
a.m. Saturday signed letters authorizing 
Vice President George Bush to “discharge 
powers and duties in my stead commenc- 
ing with the administration of anesthe- 
sia,” which began | hr. 16 min. later 
Though Reagan injected some caveats 
about the application of the 25th Amend- 
ment, the message marked the first offi- 
cial transfer of power from a President to 
his Vice President in the nation’s history 
Even after he reassumed his official pow- 
ers almost eight hours later, a system was 
being put into place by Chief of Staff Don- 


ald Regan to run the daily operations of 


Government and reduce demands on the 
President while he recuperates (see follow- 
ing story) 

Fortunately, there proved to be no 
need for more sweeping measures. The op- 








Heading to the hospital: Marine One bearing Reagan 


eration, which took 2 hr. 53 min., went 
smoothly. A team of six doctors headed by 
Navy Captain Dale Oller, chief of general 
surgery at Bethesda, snipped out a 2-ft.- 
long portion of Reagan’s colon, the section 
containing the 2-in.-long polyp, and sewed 
the intestine back together. “Our patient, 
our President is doing very, very, very 
well,’ Oller announced about an hour af- 
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ter the surgery was completed. “The oper- 
ation went absolutely perfectly.” There 
were no signs of the complications that 
sometimes develop during or shortly after | 
major surgery, such as excessive bleeding 
or infection of the wound. More impor- 
tant, there was no sign of cancer outside 
the intestine. “We don’t know whether 
there was cancer in the polyp,” said Oller. 
A definitive answer would be disclosed by 
the full biopsy tests, which were to be com- 
pleted on Monday. “But,” said the sur- 
geon, “there was no sign of cancer in the 
patient.” In other words, whether any can- 
cer is ultimately found in the excised pol- 
yp, no malignancy appears to have spread 
in the President’s body (see box) 

However rapidly Reagan may recov- 
er, though—and he made a remarkable 
snap back from his brush with death 
when an assassin’s bullet felled him in 
March 1981—his health from now on will 
need close monitoring. Polyps have a ten- 
dency to recur; the one removed Saturday 
was the third detected since Reagan be- 
came President. Moreover, as many doc- 
tors put it, the kind of intestine that re- 
peatedly grows polyps is the kind that has 
to be watched for signs of cancer 

No such concerns were foreseen when 
the President and Nancy Reagan arrived | 
by helicopter at Bethesda Naval Hospital 
from the White House about 1:30 Friday 
afternoon. A routine checkup in March 

















and his wife choppers past the Washington Monument on its way to Bethesda on Friday 


had disclosed a polyp in the President's 
colon, and his doctors thought it prudent 
to remove it and make a thorough exami- 
nation of the entire intestine at the same 
time. But they were in no rush and told 
the President he could schedule the proce- 
dure just about any time he chose. He 
eventually selected July 12, a day when 
there was nothing much on his calendar 

The White House did take the unusu- | 
al step of prerecording the weekly radio | 
speech that Reagan normally delivers live 
at noon Saturday, Washington time, but 
not because anyone had anticipated any 
problems with the relatively routine pro- 
cedure. No one at the White House, in 
fact, had any doubt that Reagan and the 
First Lady could get away for a relaxing 
Saturday and Sunday at Camp David. As 
the President and Nancy were walking 
from the helicopter into the hospital Fri- 
day afternoon, a reporter called out, 
“How do you feel?” Reagan spread his 
arms and cried, “Fine!” 

By 2:15 p.m. Reagan was in an oper- 
ating room for what was a minor surgical 
procedure that did not even require a gen- 
eral anesthetic. Doctors inserted into his 
colon a tube with a wire snare attached to | 
remove the polyp they knew about, and 
an optical device to allow close examina- 
tion of the intestine. The second polyp 
they discovered was too large (about the 
size of a baby’s finger) to be removed in 
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that manner; all they could do then was 
scrape off some cells from the polyp’s pe- 
riphery for a biopsy. Though Reagan was 
conscious, he knew none of this at the 
time. By 3:20 p.m. he was being wheeled 
toa recovery room, Nancy walking along- 
side, and assayed a one-liner. ““Now, what 
is your name again?” he asked his wife, 
with a big grin 

Then came the bleak surprise. At 3:35 
the President's personal aide, Jim Kuhn, 
phoned White House Chief of Staff Regan 
from an office near the recovery room 
Regan groaned inwardly. Two other doc- 
tors took turns at the phone, while Nancy 
Reagan at the hospital listened on an ex- 
tension. They discussed what would have 
to be done if the major surgery were 
delayed. Reagan would have to go on a 
preparatory regime again: restricted 
diet, enemas. Nancy, who seemed upset, 
interrupted to say, “Let's let the President 
make the decision,” and hurried down the 
hall to the recovery room to consult her 
husband. He decided to get the operation 
over with 

Regan made two immediate calls of 
his own: to Bush, whom he reached as the 
Vice President was touring the high-tech 
Teradyne plant in Boston, and to Nation- 
al Security Adviser Robert McFarlane, 
who in turn notified Secretary of State 
George Shultz and Secretary of Defense 
Caspar Weinberger. A Regan staffer ap- 
prised the rest of the Cabinet, while Re- 
gan consulted with White House Counsel 
Fred Fielding about the legal implications 
under the 25th Amendment of the Presi- 
dent’s being incapacitated even tempo- 
rarily. Meanwhile, reporters had packed 
into the briefing room for what was ex- 
pected to be a routine report on Reagan's 
condition, to begin at 4 p.m. They waited 
for almost two hours 

Shortly before 6 p.m., White House 
Spokesman Larry Speakes entered, 
mounted the podium and began reading 
woodenly from a prepared text. Reporters 
visibly stiffened to attention at his first 
words: “The procedure lasted just over an 


Temporarily in charge: Bush returns to capital 














Nation 





hour 
it would take 30 to 40 minutes. Then came 
a barrage of medical terms—villous, ce- 
cum, colectomy—each of which Speakes 
had to spell out painstakingly. When he 
reported that the newly discovered polyp 
was “described as precancerous,” his au- 
dience immediately demanded clarifica- 
tion. Trying to calm the reporters, 
Speakes urged, rather too casually, “O.K.. 


let’s tune up now, let’s tune up.” In fact, 


the term precancerous is not as frighten- 
ing as it sounds. It means that the polyp is 
the kind that might become malignant if 
it were not removed and were allowed to 
grow larger 

Speakes’ stress was on maintaining a 


.” They had been told earlier that 


business-as-usual atmosphere. Bush, he 
reported, would go to his vacation home 
in Kennebunkport, Me., on Friday night 
and spend the weekend there as previous- 
ly planned. Nancy Reagan would return 
to the White House, stay Friday night and 
carry on her normal schedule after the 
President's operation. (Among other 
things, she was planning to preside Mon- 
day night at a White House reception for 
the Washington diplomatic corps and to 
read a speech that her husband had pre- 
pared.) Chief of Staff Regan, caught by re- 
porters as he bustled down a White House 
corridor shortly after Speakes’ briefing 
and asked about a transfer of power to 
Bush, admitted that “the lawyers are 








looking into it.” Pointing to his gums, he 
added that the White House staff “didn’t 
want to set a precedent anytime [the Pres- 
ident] gets an anesthetic for his tooth.” Of 
course, Reagan was facing something 
considerably more serious than that. 

Back at Bethesda, Reagan checked 
into the finest suite in time to catch the 
7 p.m. TV network news-show bulletins. 
Watching the news again at 11, he was 
treated to detailed diagrams of colons and 
polyps, as well as hastily assembled pan- 
els of doctors discoursing to the world on 
his condition. Said a senior Administra- 
tion official dryly the next day: “He 
learned a lot from it.” 

Nancy stayed with the President until 
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The Perplexing, and Sometimes Perilous, Polyp 


We last weekend, quite a few Americans had probably 
never heard of polyps. But now that the small growths have 
made history by causing a temporary transfer of presidential 
powers, their name has become part of the popular lexicon. 
Polyps are small growths that generally appear on epithelial 
tissues, like those that line the intestines. Intestinal 
polyps are quite common, especially in people over 50, and 
if detected early they can be treated with minor surgery, usu- 
ally by being cauterized or snipped off. When the polyps are al- 
lowed to grow, however, they not only are more difficult to re- 
move but can interfere with body functions and even become 
cancerous, 

President Reagan 
first learned that he 
might be susceptible to 
developing polyps in 
May 1984, when doctors 
discovered a growth in 
his intestine during a 
routine physical exami- 
nation, The discovery 
was made with a device 
called a sigmoidoscope, 
a tube containing a light 
source. Inserted into the 
colon, it enables doctors 
to examine the walls of 
the lower part of the in- 
testine visually. 

Because the Presi- 
dent’s polyp was so 
small and a_ biopsy 
showed no sign of malig- 
nancy, his physicians 
decided not to remove 
the remainder of the 
growth. During another 
routine examination last March, doctors found no evidence of 
the first polyp but discovered a second small growth, attached 
to the intestinal wall by a stalk, and found traces of blood in 
two samples of the President’s stool. Although this finding sug- 
gested that bleeding was occurring in the intestine which could 
signal the presence of a malignancy, doctors were not imme- 
diately alarmed; eating red meat also sometimes leads to 
traces of blood in stool. Indeed, after Reagan was placed on 
a restricted diet, the blood traces disappeared. Still, to be 
on the safe side, the President's doctors decided to remove 
the polyp, asked Reagan to pick the earliest convenient time, 














Reagan's surgical team, with Oller at the lectern, meets the press 


and scheduled what was to be a minor operation on July 12. 

For this procedure, performed under light sedation, doctors 
used a colonoscope, a flexible hollow tube with fiber-optic 
threads, that can be inserted to the full length of the large intes- 
tine. Inside the tube is a wire snare that emerges in a loop at the 
far end. Maneuvering the colonoscope, they placed the loop 
around the suspect polyp and passed an electric current 
through the wire which cauterized the polyp, freeing it from the 
intestinal wall. Held to the end of the colonoscope by 
suction, the polyp was withdrawn. Using the same instrument, 
the doctors visually scanned the rest of the President's colon. It 
was during this exami- 
nation that the larger 
polyp was discovered in 
the cecum, at the junc- 
ture of the large and 
small intestines. 

Doctors quickly de- 
termined that they could 
not remove the polyp 
with the colonoscope be- 
cause of both the size 
and nature of the 
growth. Unlike Friday's 
polyp, which rose on a 
stalk, this one was at- 
tached to the wall by a 
broad base. Instead, they 
merely scraped tissue 
from the periphery of 
the growth and removed 
it for a biopsy. Although 
the tissue samples 
proved benign, doctors 
concluded the polyp was 
a villous adenoma, so 
called because of the vil- 
li, or finger-like projections visible under a microscope. While 
only from 2% to 5% of adenomatous polyps (the kind excised 
from Reagan on Friday) eventually become malignant, about 
half of villous adenomas turn out to harbor some cancerous 
cells. Furthermore, even without the threat of cancer, a large 
polyp can cause digestive troubles. It was clear that major sur- 
gery was necessary to remove the polyp, the sooner the better, 
and the operation was scheduled for the following day. 

On Saturday, a team of surgeons headed by Navy Captain 
Dale Oller placed President Reagan under general anesthesia 
and performed a right hemicolectomy. They threaded a tube 
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about 6 p.m. and then returned to the 
White House, leaving him to read briefing 
reports. She placed calls to Reagan’s four 
children. Ron, Patti and Michael, reached 
at their homes in California, decided not 
to come to Washington but to get reports 
on their father’s condition by phone. 
Maureen Reagan was in Nairobi, Kenya, 
heading the U.S. delegation to an interna- 
tional women’s conference, and Nancy 
could not get her on the phone until Satur- 
| day morning. She too decided to go ahead 
with business as usual. 

One of the First Lady’s last calls Fri- 
day night was to Donald Regan, at about 
10:15. Her voice suggested that she was 
| on the verge of tears, “but she kept her 





from Kennebunkport, where he had gone 
after addressing a Republican fund-rais- 
ing dinner in Boston. The Vice President 
complained to Regan that “it looks like 
Disneyland outside” because of the TV 
crews camped around his vacation home. 
Bush was aware of the preparations to 
make him in effect acting President, 
but had not participated in them. White 
House aides, following their instinctive 
urge to do everything possible to avoid 
raising public concern about their Chief, 
had been urging Bush to stay in Maine, 
but the Vice President would have none 
of it. “I just don't feel right sitting 
up here,” he told Regan. “I would rather 
be close.” 


sonal rooms. It is furnished with several 


comfortable armchairs, but the President 
slept on a standard metal hospital bed. 
Before dropping off, he was put through 


the battery of tests drearily familiar to | 
anyone who has been prepared for major | 


surgery: chest X ray, electrocardiogram 


and CAT (computerized axial tomogra- | 


phy) scan, a kind of super X ray ofa large 
portion of the body. The scan showed no 
sign of cancer outside the colon. The tests 
ended about 11 p.m.; Reagan then read 
for a while (what, no one would say) and 
fell asleep a bit after midnight. He was 
awakened at 5 a.m. Saturday for an anti- 





biotic, and went back to sleep for another 
three hours. 


composure,” says one White House insid- 
er. Bush phoned about the same time 





The President had settled down in his 
suite of five large, airy but rather imper- 





The Bethesda hospital on Saturday 
morning became a mini-White House, 
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through his nose and into his stomach to remove any gas and 
fluids that would accumulate until the intestines regained their 
peristaltic movement. With the President lying on his back, the 
surgeons made a 6-in. incision through the right side of his ab- 
domen and exposed his colon. Then, using what Oller de- 
scribed as a “no touch” procedure, they excised a 2-ft. section, 
including the cecum, a portion of the small intestine and some 
surrounding lymph nodes. No touch involved taking care not 
to open the section as they removed it, in order to reduce the 
risk of infection and to keep the polyp intact so that any possi- 
bly cancerous cells would not spill into the abdomen, where 
they could take root and begin to multiply. After sewing the 
severed ends of the bowel together, the surgeons made a careful 
visual inspection of the liver and the rest of the abdominal cavi- 
ty for signs of malignancy. 
None were evident, and 
the surgeons closed the in- 
cision, completing the op- 
eration in 2 hr. 53 min. 
The President's polyp 
proved to be quite large, 
about 2 in. across, and 
Oller did not rule out the 
possibility that it might be 
malignant. The intestinal 
segment was promptly 
placed in Formalin, a pre- 
servative in which it was 
“fixed” for 24 hours, then 
sectioned and stained, and 
the sections mounted on 
slides. Early this week the 
sections were to be exam- 
ined by pathologists, who 
would determine if any 
malignant cells were pre- 
sent and where they were 
located in the polyp. Even 
if cancerous cells were dis- 
covered, Oller stressed, the President would probably need no 
further treatment. “The strong likelihood,” he said, “is that 
{the segment’s] removal has dealt with any problem.” 
Reagan’s doctors conceded at the Saturday press confer- 
ence that the size of the polyp suggests it has been growing for a 
long time, perhaps years or decades. Even before the confer- 
ence, however, other physicians were questioning why it had 
not been detected earlier either by a colonoscopic inspection or 
a barium enema. Said Dr. Stephen Hanauer, a gastroenterolo- 
gist at the University of Chicago: “The bottom line was, if he 
had either blood in his stool or a polyp last year, then our way 
of dealing with that is to recommend examination of the entire 
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colon for polyps.” The President's doctors stood fast, explain- 
ing that they had decided against a scan of the entire bowel af- 
ter the discovery of the first polyp because it was in fact merely 
a “pseudopolyp,” more an inflammation than an actual 
growth. In following the course they did, insisted Dr. Edward 
Cattau, chief of gastroenterology at the naval hospital, the doc- 
tors were adhering to the screening guidelines established by 
the American Cancer Society. 

Still, knowing what he knows now, Cattau admitted, he 
will recommend that the President undergo more frequent co- 
lon examinations. It is now clear, he said, that the President 
is prone to polyps. In fact, the tendency may run in the Presi- 
dent’s family. Oller disclosed that the President’s brother Neil, 
76, a retired California ad executive, was recently diagnosed as 
having cancer of the colon. 
Said Oller: “I would rec- 
ommend that Reagan 
have a repeat colonoscopy 
in six months.” 

As President Reagan 
recovers during his seven 
to ten-day stay in the hos- 
pital, he will be living with 
tubes: the one inserted 
through his nose into his 
stomach at the beginning 
of the operation, and an in- 
travenous tube in his left 
arm through which he will 
receive nourishment in the 
form of dextrose, a sugar, 
and Ringer’s lactate, a 
buffer solution. Both tubes 
will remain in place for 
several days until he re- 
sumes normal bowel move- 
ments, after which he can 
begin eating solid food 
again. The President is also 
receiving antibiotics to guard against the possibility of infec- 
tion, which occurs in 2% or 3% of those who undergo the oper- 
ation. To relieve the President’s postoperative pain, which is 
expected after such surgery, doctors used a special technique 
called intrathecal injection of morphine. They delivered the 
opiate through a needle inserted in the sheath of Reagan’s spi- 
nal cord, where it blocks nerve pathways through which pain 
signals are relayed to the brain. Even with the array of medical 
paraphernalia leading in and out of his body, Reagan should be 
able to carry out most of his important presidential duties. Said 
Dr. Oller: “One can conduct business even with a nasogastric 
tube in place.” 
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with a full complement of Secret Service 
and military guards and a hastily rigged 
press and TV briefing room. Donald Re- 
gan arrived at around 7 a.m., an hour be- 
fore his boss woke up to shave. Nancy got 
there about 9, wearing an Adolfo dress in 
her favorite cheery red. National Security 
Adviser Robert McFarlane had slipped in 
a side door a bit earlier. He gave Reagan, 
clad in lime green pajamas, his regular 
morning intelligence briefing, and several 
aides dropped by to discuss the weekly 
legislative calendar 

The budget battle dogged Reagan all 
the way to the hospital. Reflecting the ire 
of other Senate Republicans, Majority 
Leader Robert Dole on Friday had 
publicly attacked the White 
House for “surrendering to the 
deficit” by dropping its support 
for the Senate’s plan to freeze 
Social Security benefits for one 
year. Dole’s remark, quoted in 
the Saturday-morning papers, 
stirred Reagan’s wrath as he lay 
in bed only two hours away 
from surgery. He adamantly in- 
sisted to Regan that the Senate 
majority leader, and the public, 
be disabused of the notion that 

| the White House was caving in 

| The chief of staff later called 
Dole to express the President's 

| unhappiness with what Regan 
described as the Senator's “un- 
kind remark.” 

At 9:15, Speakes appeared 
in the press room for another 
briefing. He appeared nervous 
this time, mispronouncing the 
names of some of the doctors 
who would operate on the Presi- 
dent. But his stress was still on 
business as usual, even if that 
meant running the Government 
from Reagan's bedside. Said 
Speakes: “I think the President, 
to some extent Sunday and toa 
greater extent Monday and to 
an increasing extent through 
the week, will be able to conduct business 
from his hospital room here I'm sure 
he'll be fully able to work the phones dur- 
ing the first part of the week. If he needs to 
do some congressional arm-twisting, I'm 
sure he'll be up to that.” 

Speakes did report that Bush had 
changed his plans and was on his way to 
Washington. Pressed repeatedly about a 
possible transfer of power, the White 
House spokesman kept repeating varia- 
tions of the phrase, “an orderly procedure 
for making any decisions that may be re- 
quired,” as if it were a soothing mantra 

In fact, the transfer was on the point 
of being made. At 10:20 a.m., an extraor- 
dinary gathering convened in the Presi- 
dent’s suite. Regan, McFarlane, Fielding 
and Nancy Reagan crowded around the 
bed in which the President was sitting up- 
right, with the back raised. Fielding had 
brought drafts of the two letters, to the 
president pro tempore of the Senate 


_ Nation 


(South Carolina Republican Strom Thur- 
mond) and House Speaker Tip O'Neill, in 
effect naming Bush the acting President 
until Reagan proclaimed himself capable 
of resuming his duties. A senior Adminis- 
tration official later implied that the 
drafting had in a sense begun shortly after 
the 1981 assassination attempt, when 
White House aides vowed not to repeat 
the confusion that reigned briefly then. 
Serious drafting began early last week, 
just in case the supposedly minor surgical 
procedure Friday afternoon turned out to 
be more than that, and the wording was 
polished Friday night after it indeed did. 
The bedside conference discussed the 
wording, and Reagan signed at 10:32 a.m. 


Two and a half hours later, however, 
confusion broke out anyway, and on live 
TV. Speakes appeared in the hospital press 
room at | p.m. to announce that the Presi- 
dent had gone into surgery at 11:48. As 
press aides handed out the letters, Speakes 
began summarizing them; some shocked 
reporters thought he was saying that Rea- 
gan had resigned. Speakes urged them over 
and over to read the letters but repeatedly 
refused to read them aloud himself, appar- 
ently out of fear of alarming the national 
audience. Radio and TV journalists in the 
front row were trying to broadcast live and 
Speakes, who could not make himself 
heard over their clamor, refused to contin- 
ue until they piped down. Some reporters, 
apparently irritated by their electronic col- 
leagues, began booing loudly. Speakes dis- 
gustedly observed that the affair was turn- 
ing into an “Amal press conference,” a 
reference to the mob scene in Beirut 23 
days earlier when Shi'ite captors of Ameri- 
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Lights blaze at Bethesda Naval Hospital as Reagan rests inside 
Home is a $425-a-day suite complete with sitting room and kitchen 





| can hostages from TWA Flight 847 pro- 


duced five of them for TV interviews 

However untidily, the news was out 
for the first time a Vice President was offi- | 
cially assuming the powers of the presiden- 
cy, albeit briefly, while his boss was still | 
alive. Bush’s prudent response was to do as 
little as possible and say nothing at all. He 
left Kennebunkport at 9:30 a.m. Saturday 
and arrived in Washington aboard Air 
Force Two at about noon. He merely 
waved to cameras as he climbed down 
from the plane and jumped into a limou- 
sine that carried him, not to his White 
House office but to his Washington resi- 
dence, where he stayed out of public view 

On the third and top floor of the south 
wing of the Bethesda hospital, 
where both the President's suite 
and the operating room are sit- 
uated, Reagan rested a bit after 
signing the transfer letters. At 
11:15 a.m. he was wheeled ona 
stretcher down a long and 
twisting corridor to the operat- 
ing room. Nancy walked along- 
side, holding the President's 
hand. “I love you,” she said at 
the operating-room door. “Love 
you back,” replied Reagan 
“See you later.’ The same 
breezy quipster as ever, Reagan 
remarked to doctors as he was 
being prepped for surgery, “Af- 
ter all you did yesterday, this 
ought to be a breeze.” 

Not exactly, but the opera- 
tion, though major, is relatively 
straightforward. Since the co- 
lon is so large, some surgeons 
say that removing a piece of it is 
less complicated than taking 
out a gallbladder, though both 
are exacting procedures. 

At 4 p.m., an hour after the 
operation had been completed, 
the President’s six surgeons 
lined up at the press-room lec- 
tern to deliver their report to 
the world. All wore white surgi- 
cal coats and green operating-room trou- 
sers; one or two still had blue masks slung 
around their necks. This briefing was a 
sort of populist version of a medical semi- 
nar; the doctors, who took turns answer- 
ing questions, spoke first in precise medi- 
cal terms, then quickly rephrased them in 
laymen’s language. From the first words 
spoken by Dr. Oller, a slim, bespectacled 
figure with a bushy gray mustache, it was 
obvious that their report was a bit better 
than just good 

The burden of the doctors’ findings, in 
fact, was that Reagan's luck, to that point 
at least, had held yet again. A bit more 
than half of all polyps the size of the one 
removed from the President turn out to be 
cancerous. But the doctors had observed 
no indication of cancer in Reagan 
Though that was a good sign, it was far 
from decisive. The doctors conceded that 
they could not rule out cancer until micro- 
scopic laboratory studies of the tissue tak- 
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WHAT DOES 
GOK TKE : 


|. Christie gave us Hercule Poirot, with his 
magnificent mustache. Dorothy Sayers created Lord Peter 
Wimsey and his monocle. Today, Martha Grimes, who 

The New Yorker says has “stepped without a lurch into the 
formidable British brogues of Agatha and Dorothy,’ depicts 
avery different kind of detective. 


What does Richard Jury of New Scotland Yard look like? 
The San Francisco Chronicle calls him “intriguing” and 
“a thinking woman’s hero. ...Fortyish and quiet- 
spoken, he possesses a ‘ravishing smile’ which 
endears him to people who do not ordinarily talk to 
the police. ...Jury is tough-minded and competent in 
his job, yet there’s an aura of melancholy about him.” 


The Christian Science Monitor puts it this way: 

“Tall, dark-haired, and handsome, Richard Jury 
makes females of all ages sit up and take notice 
when he walks into a room. Yet Jury’s kind, 
compassionate nature is untainted by vanity or 
egotism. His intelligence and perception make 
him a good detective.” 


Meet Jury for yourself in his latest adventure, 
HELP THE POOR STRUGGLER, You'll find him 
gently interrogating a colorful cast of suspects in 
manor houses and pubs (including the pub of the 
title) around bleak Dartmoor, where the Hound of 
the Baskervilles once bayed. You'll probably 
agree with the Monitor that Martha Grimes is 

“a gem of a mystery writer, and that Jury is “one 
of the most attractive sleuths in the genre.” 


A at bookstores now 
RICHARD JURY | LITTLE, BROWN 
MYSTERY BY and COMPANY 





The new Panasonic cordless phones. They reduce 
static and interference. And won't let you get 
billed for calls you never made. 
“Hello@#$%, Bill?” 

“Is that %$#@ you, Jack? Are you #$%¢ using 
that cordless phone @#$% again?” 

How do you get great sound from a cordless 
re) ate)al-¥am (ol0 Me |=) @-Mae)ce|(--< 0 o)alelal-mice)tan| 
company famous for great sound. Panasonic. 
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the new FCC channels. Which means that static 
and other interference are minimized. 

And so are security problems. A few years ago, if 
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and auto secure systems, that problem is 
virtually eliminated. 

And every Panasonic also comes with a tone/ 
pulse switch for MCI and Sprint* compatibility. 
PNUicoNe-et-]Miw-le][ale mOlU mc olei(-ltelamielm@c-it-le)| 1a 
And more. 
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a galaxy far, far away, get a Panasonic cordless phone. 


* Sprint is a registered trademark of GTE Sprint Communications Corp. 
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just slightly ahead of our time. 
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| en from his body were complete, expected 
to be about noon Monday. 

But even if cancer were to be found 
then, the most likely prognosis still would 
be for complete recovery. All the Presi- 
dent’s organs outside the colon appeared 
to be normal. Thus chances were very 
strong that any malignancy that might be 
detected in the polyp would prove to be 
confined to the excised matter and that 
the surgery would have removed it entire- 
ly before it had a chance to spread. As Dr 
Edward Cattau, a specialist in internal 
medicine at Bethesda, phrased it, “If 
there is cancer in the specimen, then there 
is a reasonable chance that this 
operation could, in and of itself, 
be curative.” His recommenda- 
tion for what to do next: “Careful 
follow-up examinations at regu- 
lar intervals ... but probably no 
further therapy.” 


ow long the President 

will be hospitalized will 

depend on how soon his 

bowel activity returns to 
normal, but the surgeons did not 
change the initial estimate of sev- 
en to ten days. During that time, 
said Dr. Oller, he could transact 
some presidential business and 
return to a normal diet. Cattau 
and Oller both estimated that 
complete recovery would take six 
to eight weeks, but Oller added 
that he was “enthusiastic” about 
Reagan’s resuming “vigorous ac- 
tivity” even earlier. Said Oller: 
“He is hoping to be in California, 
on the ranch, on a horse, around 
the 14th of August. I think that’s 
a very good possibility.” 

From a second-floor office 
overlooking the recovery room, 
Nancy Reagan had watched her 
husband sleep after he was 
wheeled in from surgery. To 





Nation 
vigil, but she reassured aides that she 
looked forward to dinner with her brother 
and a good night's sleep. 

A few minutes after 7 p.m., Chief of 
Staff Regan and White House Counsel 
Fielding entered Reagan’s suite bearing 
letters informing House Speaker O'Neill 
and Senate President Pro Tem Thurmond 
that Reagan was “able to resume the dis- 
charge of the constitutional powers and 
duties of the office of the President of the 
United States.” An aide solicitously asked 
if Reagan wanted to rest a little while 
longer before taking on once again the 
burdens of Chief Executive. “No, gimme 





Nancy Reagan returns to Bethesda on Saturday to wait out surgery 








| comfort him through his hospital 
stay, she had brought a canvas 
bag filled with family photos that she 
placed around the President’s bedroom. 
She also hung a watercolor of the Rea- 
gans’ Rancho del Cielo opposite his bed so 
he could gaze at it as he mended in the 
days ahead 
When Mrs. Reagan, accompanied by 
her brother, Dr. Richard Davis, entered 
the recovery room at 4:30 Saturday after- 
noon, she found her husband alert and as 
irrepressible as ever. “Why don't I give a 
press conference right now?” he quipped 
The First Couple chatted amiably for 20 
minutes 
The doctors told Mrs. Reagan that 
they had found the President's insides like 
those of “a man of 40.” Assured that the 
operation had gone well, the First Lady 
let go with a sigh of relief and a few tears 
She declared herself “happy, relieved, 
grateful.” Only on the half-hour drive 
back to the White House did she finally 
show the fatigue and strain of her long 
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A quip from her husband: “You are still my First Lady.” — 


a pen,” replied the President. “I feel fit as 
a fiddle,” he was reported to have jauntily 
declared, showing almost unnatural good 
cheer for a man who had a fresh incision 
in his abdomen and had lost 2 ft. of his in- 
testine to the surgeon’s blade. At 7:22 
Reagan signed the letters restoring his 
presidential powers; he was now officially 
back in command. 

A weary but relieved Speakes gave re- 
porters an update shortly before 8 on the 
President’s recovery. It was a far less 
tense session than his midday briefing. 
The President, he began, “is conversant 
and oriented and has no fever.” Just about 
out from under the anesthetic, Reagan 
was resting comfortably and dozing occa- 
sionally, as is normal for a patient after 
surgery. The President was feeling no 
pain, added Speakes. He was receiving 
morphine through a needle implanted in 
the sheath of his spinal cord. Speakes 
quoted Dr. Oller’s assessment of Reagan’s 





capacity to do his job: “If the President 
were needed to make a decision, he could 
make it.” 

On Sunday morning, Speakes report- 
ed that Reagan had slept well, despite be- 
ing roused several times during the night 
by hospital staffers to monitor his prog- 
ress. By 7:30 a.m., according to Speakes, 
Reagan was awake, virtually free of pain, 
and telling his doctors, “I'm amazed at 
how good I feel.”’ Forty-five minutes later, 
the President was wheeled from the re- 
covery room to his suite. He asked for the 
Sunday papers, joking, “I got them only 
for the comics.” Regan briefed Reagan 
for ten minutes about overnight 
international developments and 
the ongoing budget battle. Later, 
Mrs. Reagan visited her husband 
and read him some of the tele- 
grams of good wishes sent by 
world leaders. Dr. Oller, who re- 
mained by Reagan's side through 
the night, could not have been 
more pleased. Said Oller: “The 
President is on a post-operative 
course that surpasses by 99.9% 
all patients who undergo this 
type of surgery.” 

Reagan will not be given a 
clean bill of health until the results 
of the biopsy on his polyp are 
known early this week. But if, in 
fact, Reagan beats the worse- 
than-even odds on cancer, his 
Irish luck will be further en- 
shrined in presidential mythology 
Like any patient recovering from 
major surgery, particularly ab- 
dominal surgery, he will no doubt 
feel a bit shaky for a week or two 
or even longer. Yet he is a re- 
markably resilient 74-year-old, 
and few will be surprised if he is 
chopping some brush at his ranch 
in Santa Barbara in a few months 

Elderly men with polyps in 
their bowels are by definition at 
risk, and Reagan’s condition will 
require close scrutiny. If the pol- 
yp that was removed turns out to have 
cancerous cells, the nation may face a 
prolonged period of nervousness, despite 
the fact that there are currently no signs 
that the malignancy has spread. Even the 
prospect of Reagan's spending weeks re- 
covering is bound to translate into a 
dampening of the country’s spirits, which 
for the past five years have seemed to re- 
flect Reagan’s own natural buoyancy 

To a public accustomed to Reagan on 
horseback, robust and vibrant, the image of 
the President temporarily bedridden, witha 
tube inserted in his nose, is disquieting 
Nonetheless, for a nation that felt a twinge 
of dread when it heard that its President 
would go under the knife for a possibly can- 
cerous growth, the news from the operating 
room last weekend that he seemed to be out 
of immediate danger was a source of great 
relief, —By George J. Church and Evan Thomas. 
Reported by Laurence L. Barrett, Barrett Seaman 
and Alessandra Stanley/Washington 
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Nevertheless, 


not 


the Constitutional powers 


May God bless this Nation 





consistent with my long-standing 
arrangement with Vice President George Bush, 
intending to set a precedent binding anyone 
privileged to hold this Office in the future, 
determined and it is my intention and direction that 
Vice President George Bush shall discharge 
powers and duties in my stead commencing with the 

administration of anesthesia to me in this instance. 


I shall advise you and the Vice President when I 
determine that I am able to resume the discharge of 


and 
I have 


those 


and duties of this Office. 


and us all, 


(a Cage 








| Who's Minding the Store? 


Delicate questions arise on the transfer of presidential power 


As he held the document that 
would effectively make 
George Bush the acting Pres- 
ident of the U.S., Ronald 
Reagan turned to his wife 
Nancy and quipped from his 
hospital bed Saturday morning, “This 
doesn’t mean you can become George’s 
[First] Lady.’ Despite the levity, the Pres- 
ident was aware that this temporary but 
Official transfer of presidential power, the 
first known in U.S. history, was a compli- 
cated matter with serious implications for 
the future. During the several hours that 
he would be under anesthesia, and possi- 
bly for some time thereafter, the President 
would be unable to make a decision or dis- 
charge the powers and duties of his office. 
In the interim, Reagan and his aides 
knew, they had to establish clearly who 
would have the ultimate responsibility as 
Commander in Chief. Beyond that, the 
White House staff needed to make plans 
for running the Government during the 
President's recuperation, however long 
that might be. If, as an old saying goes, 
“power is where the President is,” then 
the most powerful office in the world 
would be transferred to Bethesda Naval 
Hospital. 
| Such arrangements have been con- 
fused or ill defined in the past, as they 
were when the President was shot four 
years ago and when other Presidents suf- 
fered from long illnesses (see following 
story), Reagan and his aides knew that 
the actions they took could set precedents 
for his successors and perhaps alter, how- 
ever temporarily, the course of his own 
presidency 


After careful consideration, Reagan 
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became the first President ever to transfer 
power formally to his Vice President. The 
one-page letter he signed was originally 
drafted in longhand by White House 
Counsel Fred Fielding in consultation 
with Attorney General Edwin Meese and 
White House Chief of Staff Donald Regan. 
Based on the 25th Amendment to the 
Constitution, the letter was designed 


to provide an orderly conveyance of power 
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Mending after 1981 assassination attempt 


Exercising power from a hospital suite. 
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while Reagan was under anesthesia and at 
the same time avoid causing undue public 
alarm by invoking the Constitution. 

The 25th Amendment, which pro- 
vides a model for presidential succession, 
was ratified in 1967. But Section 3 of the 
amendment, providing for transfer of 
power in the case of presidential disabil- 
ity, has never been used, even following 
the 1981 shooting, when Reagan was in- 
capacitated for some five hours. The 
amendment allows a transfer of power 
when the President is “unable to dis- 
charge the powers and duties of his of- 
fice.” It outlines two procedures for doing 
this. The first calls for the President to 
write to the president pro tem of the Sen- 
ate and the Speaker of the House declar- 
ing his incapacity, thereby giving the 
powers of his office to the Vice President 
on a temporary basis. Later the President 
may notify the leaders of Congress when 
he is able to resume his duties. The second 
procedure, which did not apply to the cur- 
rent situation, was designed for cases in 
which a President is not able to determine 
or declare that he is incapacitated. It per- 
mits the Cabinet or some other body des- 
ignated by Congress to take power from 
the President if he is unable to function 

Reagan’s letter was a deliberately 
vague attempt to accomplish the purpose 
of the amendment without formally in- 
voking it. For practical purposes, the con- 
stitutional provision was in effect when 
Bush was made acting President. But the 
text of the letter explained the President's 
reluctance to implement the amendment: 
“Tam mindful,” the letter says, “of the un- 
certainties of its application to such brief 
and temporary periods of incapacity. I do 
not believe that the draflers of this 
amendment intended its application to 
situations such as the instant one.” 

The letter went on to say that “consis- 
tent with my longstanding arrangement 
with Vice President George Bush, and not 
intending to set a precedent,” Bush was 
authorized to discharge the powers of the 
presidency while Reagan was under anes- 
thesia. Saturday evening, after Reagan 
was once again alert, he signed a second 
letter that was delivered to Congress af- 
firming his intention to resume his duties. 
This informal, rather nebulous process 
carried out by the White House closely 
paralleled the formal constitutional 
procedure. “It may not be a formal invo- 
cation of the 25th Amendment,” said for- 
mer White House Communications Di- 
rector David Gergen, “but if it’s not, it’s a 
close country cousin.” 

Legal, political and psychological rea- 
sons were behind the President's caution. 
In addition to their concern about unduly 
alarming the nation, White House aides 
felt they were in uncharted legal waters. 
Chief of Staff Regan, White House Coun- 
sel Fielding and Reagan all believed that 
the amendment was designed for a longer, 
more debilitating illness than this one ap- 
pears to be. They did not want a Reagan 








precedent to pressure future Presidents | 
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into using the amendment on inconse- 
quential occasions—when, say, a Presi- 
dent was under anesthesia merely to have 
some wisdom teeth removed. 

The Administration was certainly 
aware that a standing procedure called 
the National Command Authority allows 
the Vice President to assume temporary 
power in military emergencies. If a Presi- 
dent is incapable of making a crucial deci- 
sion, the NCA automatically devolves re- 
sponsibility to the Vice President and 
then to the Secretary of Defense. Bush is 
also chairman of what was called the Cri- 
sis Management Team, which is now 
known as the Special Situations Group. 
The Vice President, the White House felt, 
was therefore already in place to preside 
over any crisis 

By resorting to the Bethesda letter, 
Reagan and his staff were trying to have it 
both ways. The White House was dissatis- 
fied with the formal nature of the 25th 
Amendment but was following the consti- 
tutional procedures. Fielding and Meese 
tried to frame the letter so that Reagan’s 
delegation of power would appear as a 
single, isolated act based on a unique set 
of circumstances. But Reagan’s situation 
is nol unique, and the letter does set a 
precedent in practical, if not legal terms 
New York University Law Professor Ber- 
nard Schwartz says that the problem of 
presidential illnesses and the uncertainty 
they create about who is in charge were 
instrumental in passing the amendment 

Former Indiana Senator Birch Bayh, 
who drafted the amendment, contends 
that the President invoked the Constitu- 
tion despite tiptoeing around it. “He had 
to invoke the 25th,” said Bayh, now prac- 
ticing law in Washington. “There’s no 
other authority for this act. It’s all well 
and good to say the drafters didn’t intend 
it to cover these short-lived situations. But 
it’s the only way to do what he did.” 


aS or not, Reagan’s letter fore- 
closed any repetition of the disarray 
that occurred in the Administration after 
Reagan was shot in 1981. White House 
aides recalled with dismay the situation 
when the President lay wounded and a jit- 
tery Secretary of State Alexander Haig 
marched before television cameras in the 
White House press room to announce, “I 
am in control here,” thereby raising fears 
rather than allaying them 

At the time, the question of who actu- 
ally was in charge seemed not to have an 
answer. During the crisis, White House 
Aide Richard Darman felt compelled to 
hide the legal papers that had been draft- 
ed in the event that Congress or the Cabi- 
net might have to decide whether the 
President was unable to function. With 
the assent of then Chief of Staff James 
Baker, Darman locked the documents 
away in order to forestall just such a 
possibility 

Fielding, who was involved in the 
1981 deliberations, thought the White 
House erred in not having the President 
delegate power to Bush. This time, he 
wanted it to be clear that the President's 
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Speakes announces the transfer of power 


power would rest, however briefly, with 
the Vice President and only the Vice Pres- 
ident. Fielding and other senior members 
of the Administration also wanted to have 
a procedure that could remain in effect in 
the event that Reagan developed compli- 
cations after his surgery. 

As things turned out, the precautions 
proved unnecessary. During the 7 hr. 54 
min. when Bush was acting President, he 
signed no laws, made no appointments, 
authorized no military actions. Bush did 
not go to his White House office, but 
stayed at his residence on Massachusetts 
Avenue and waited, like everyone else, for 
Reagan to emerge from the anesthesia 


The President's lieutenants: Bush and Regan 
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The moment Reagan signed the letter 
stating that he was again fully capable of 
discharging the duties of his office, the 
powers of the presidency returned to him 
automatically. Reagan’s aides, mean- 
while, were going about the task of setting 
up a mini-White House in Bethesda hos- 
pital. The job was not a totally unfamiliar 
one. In 1981, during Reagan’s twelve-day 
Stay at George Washington University 
Hospital, the President’s top aides met 
with him regularly, though his work 
schedule was drastically curtailed. Rea- 
gan was not himself for nearly a month; 
while major decision making did slow 
down, the day-to-day working of the 
White House went on much as before 


f the President’s recovery proceeds as 

his doctors expect, the Government 
will be run from Bethesda for about ten 
days. As in 1981, Bush would occupy the 
“vacant chair” at the White House, acting 
as chairman of any Cabinet and National 
Security Council meetings. Meanwhile, 
senior White House aides will conduct the 
daily operations of the Government. Re- 
gan has ordered his staff not to overload 
the President with work 

No one was underestimating Rea- 
gan’s proven powers of recuperation 
White House Spokesman Larry Speakes 
boasted of the President’s vigor and ex- 
pressed confidence that he would soon be 
conducting business as usual. The Presi- 
dent’s schedule for this week was already 
light. He was to have been host at a diplo- 
matic corps reception on the South Lawn 
and a swearing-in ceremony for two 
members of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. Other events included a lunch with 
leading medical scientists, something 
Reagan might now find of particular in- 
terest. For the most part, the First Lady 
will handle the ceremonial duties in place 
of her husband. But of course there are 
some things only the President can do, 
and White House aides are certain that 
the President will exercise his powers of 
persuasion from his bed in Bethesda 
Reagan's efforts will be necessary be- 

cause this week is considered a critical one 
for the budget battle. Reagan was to have 
met with the congressional leadership on 
Tuesday, followed by Republican members 
of the Senate Finance Committee on 
Wednesday and then their Democratic 
counterparts on Thursday. While some sus- 
pect that he might now be hampered by his 
condition, others suggest that a “sympathy 
factor” could boost Reagan’s chances of 
getting what he wants. Reagan’s hospital- 
ization in 1981 also took place at a crucial 
period in the President's fight for his first 
budget on Capitol Hill. At the time, it was 
thought that sympathy and admiration for 
Reagan's good-humored stoutheartedness 
helped to swing votes his way. That may 
happen again this year. One top White 
House aide, however, dismissed the idea 
“You know where you find sympathy in 
this town,” he said caustically. “In the 
dictionary.” By Richard Stengel. Reported 
by Laurence L Barrett and Barrett Seaman/ 
Washington 
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Suffering 
In Secrecy 


Past leaders hid illnesses 







As the 75-ton yacht Oneida 
sailed up New York City’s 
East River in early July 1893, 
almost no one in the country 
was aware that on board, 
President Grover Cleveland 
lay unconscious under general anesthetic. 
Cleveland’s life and possibly. the future of 
the nation rested that day in the hands of 
a few surgeons. Even his pretty young 
wife Frances had not been informed of 
the President's illness. 

When told he would have to undergo 
surgery for a cancer of the mouth, Cleve- 
land, the 24th President of the U.S.., insist- 
ed on secrecy. It was he who thought up 
the idea of the sailing hospital, but rumors 
of the President’s operation eventually 
leaked out. Said one attending physician: 
“I did more lying during this period than 
in all the rest of my life put together.” 
Still, it was 20 years before the full story of 
the procedure emerged, although sur- 
geons had discovered a malignant cancer 
and removed much of Cleveland's gums, 
inner cheek and upper jaw (an artificial 
rubber jaw replaced the bone). 

Methods for dealing publicly with 
presidential illnesses have changed sub- 
stantially since then. Bulletins are issued, 
news conferences are held, and some- 
times plans are made for a temporary 
transfer of power. In 1966, when Lyndon 
Johnson went to the Bethesda National 
Naval Hospital for repair of an abdomi- 
nal hernia, he summoned reporters to his 
bedside three hours after he left surgery to 
let them know he was very much in con- 
trol. Under an informal agreement with 
Johnson, Vice President Hubert Hum- 
phrey had been given permission to exer- 
cise the power of the Chief Executive if 
the President was unable to do so 

In the earlier days of the Republic, 
however, Presidents and their entourages 
sometimes felt that their own programs, if 
not the national security itself, would be 
vulnerable if a grave illness were admit- 
ted. As John B. Moses and Wilbur Cross 
relate in the book Presidential Courage 
(W.W. Norton & Co., 1980), many Presi- 
dents suffered, usually in silence and se- 
crecy, from chronic and painful diseases. 
George Washington had a giant benign 
tumor in his leg and was the victim of 
rheumatism and repeated pneumonia 
Andrew Jackson, famous for his stamina 
and courage, was described in a contem- 
porary article in the Boston Medical 
School Journal as “a tottering scarecrow 
in deadly agony,” a man in whom “the 
malaria, the dysentery, the osteomyelitis 
and the bronchiectasis were going on, and 
| on, and on.” But Jackson continued to 

lead the nation with authority 

Not so Woodrow Wilson. In 1919, 
during a whistle-stop tour of the nation, 
the 28th President was struck down near 
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Eisenhower and, clockwise, Johnson, Roosevelt and Wilson suffered from infirmities 





For years, the question was when it was safe to go public. 


Pueblo, Colo., by an embolism that left 
him half paralyzed and with slurred 


| speech. Back in Washington he recov- 


ered, only to suffer a second and irrevers- 
ible stroke. During the final 17 months of 
his second term, the U.S. was shakily 
ruled by a triumvirate consisting of Wil- 
son’s second wife Edith, his White House 
secretary, Joe Tumulty, and his doctor, 
Cary Grayson. Cabinet meetings petered 
out slowly. The first one, held in almost 
complete, shocked silence, as Wilson’s 
mind wandered, came six months after the 
stroke. During the course of these meet- 
ings, Edith was always close by, and Wil- 
son’s attending physician would pop in ev- 
ery few minutes to check on his patient. 

Wilson’s condition was carefully kept 
from the public. He was never hospital- 
ized, and Edith kept watch over his door, 
barring all but the most necessary visits 
Goaded by Republican Senator George 
Higgins Moses of New Hampshire, Con- 
gress established a committee to investi- 
gate the Democratic President's health. 
In December 1919, Edith allowed the 
group to see her husband in his bedroom, 
where he was propped up in a chair, a 
shawl covering his palsied hand. The 
committee spoke with him for 15 minutes, 
the extent of his attention span, and then 
was ushered out by Mrs. Wilson. The 
President and his entourage were never 
again called to account. Deaf, almost 
blind and immobile, Wilson lived three 
years beyond his final term 

During his last months in office, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was obviously 
ailing, his formerly jaunty face wan 
and his eyes sunk deep into their sockets 














| Though laid low by symptoms that fore- 


shadowed thrombosis, F.D.R. did not re- 
linquish the presidency or its powers 
Four months into his fourth term, he died 
of a stroke 

Dwight Eisenhower was always the 
picture of health, pink-cheeked, full-faced 
and bright-eyed. But during his first term, 
he suffered a heart attack, first described 
as a “digestive upset.” that left Vice Presi- 
dent Richard M. Nixon temporarily but 
not formally in charge. It was the first 
time that such control was openly, even 
if unofficially, transferred to a constitu- 
uonally designated successor. It was dur- 
ing Eisenhower's convalescence at Fitz- 
simons Army Medical Center near Den- 
ver, where he became ill, that the tradi- 
tion of issuing bulletins on the President's 
health was established 

Ike’s troubles were not over. Six 
months after his return to Washington, he 
was struck down by ileitis, a painful and 
dangerous inflammation of the lower por- 
tion of the small intestine. He overwhelm- 
ingly won re-election despite his ailments, 
but ten months into his second term, he 
suffered a small stroke that caused panic 
on Wall Street. The stock market dropped 
almost $4.5 billion in half an hour. The 
next day, in the midst of an emergency 
conference with the Cabinet and aides 
called by Nixon, Eisenhower shuffled in 
unexpectedly, then suddenly turned on 
his heel. Heading back to bed, he said, “If 
I cannot attend to my duties, | am simply 
going to give up this job.” About a week 
later, he was completely recovered and 
took the reins of Government back from 
his Vice President By Amy Wilentz 
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Exit the Whiz Kid 


Stockman heads for Wall Street 


ven by the standards of fiscal de- 
E bates, last week’s White House 

meeting between Ronald Reagan 
and congressional budget negotiators was 
unusually tense. The legislators, brought 
together to work out a compromise, trad- 
ed charges of stubbornness and irrespon- 
sibility. Republicans were dismayed when 
Reagan caved in to Democratic pressure 
and rescinded their hard-won limits on 
Social Security increases. The President, 
usually a model of affability, blew up 
when the subject of taxes arose. “Damn 
it,” he cried, slamming down his pencil, “I 
can’t listen to all this.” In the midst of the 
imbroglio sat one remarkably serene and 
smiling figure: David Stockman, Director 
of the Office of Management and Budget, 
the straight-shooting point man of the 
Reagan Revolution. He could afford to be 
calm. After more than four years of sound 
and fury, he had just announced his de- 








parture from Government for the far | 


more lucrative realm of Wall Street. 

The resignation, to take effect at the 
end of this month, was not unexpected 
Indeed, the real surprise may be not that 
Stockman left but that he lasted so long. 
Particularly after his rival Donald Regan 
became White House chief of staff last 
January, Stockman’s days were num- 
bered. Yet unfortunately for the White 
House, the announcement coincided with 
the climax of negotiations on the budget 
for fiscal 1986. “The timing was very awk- 
ward,” said one official. “It added a com- 
plication at a very delicate moment.” It 
came during a week in which Reagan 
threw in the towel on restraining middle- 
class entitlements such as Social Secu- 
rity and Medicare, leaving Congressmen 
groping with illusory savings and phony 
numbers (see following story) in their ef- 
forts to pretend to cut the deficit. 

With Stockman’s departure the Presi- 
dent is losing the man most responsible 
for translating into reality his vision of a 
shrunken domestic role for the Federal 
Government and the last powerful cru- 
sader for drastic measures to reduce the 
deficit. Stockman combined an instinc- 
tive feel for fiscal policy, an unmatched 
| understanding of budgetary fine print and 

a sharp sense of legislative tactics. His 
gutsy advocacy of severe cuts in politically 
sacred programs, ranging from school 
lunches to farm subsidies to military pen- 
sions, was often labeled draconian and in- 
furiated members of both parties. Also 
unsettling, particularly to the President, 
was the blunt and brilliant Budget Direc- 
tor’s penchant for candor, which arose 
from his loyalty to what he considered to 
be the truth, as embodied in facts and fig- 
ures, rather than to ideological nostrums. 
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But time and again Stockman’s mas- 
tery of his job compensated for the contro- 
versy he caused, and the announcement 
of his departure was the cue for a biparti- 
san chorus of praise. “He was the only one 
who really knew the numbers,” said Con- 
gressman Tony Coelho, 
Democrat. New Mexico Republican Pete 
Domenici, chairman of the Senate Budget 
Committee, called him “the most effec- 
tive OMB Director we've ever had.”* Even 
the Washington Post's editorialists, often 
critical of Stockman’s cuts, commended 
him “for a kind of intellectual and moral 
integrity that is rarely found in national 
public life.” Stockman was bemused by 
the shower of accolades. “I never knew I 
had so many well-wishers until I decided 
to leave,” he quipped. “Now I know why 
they write obituaries.” 

The cruel irony of Stockman’s term in 
office is that the Budget Director who, 
perhaps more than any other, wanted to 
scale down the Government is leaving be- 
hind the biggest deficit in U.S. history 
Stockman has seen the deficit grow from 
$58 billion in 1981 to considerably more 
than $200 billion this year. Although 
some economists say that the importance 
of the deficit figure is overrated, most ex- 
press a real concern that it now equals 
approximately 5.5% of the gross national 
product, up from 2% in 1981. The debt 
racked up by the budgets Stockman has 
overseen equals that accumulated un- 
der all previous Administrations, Even 
though the amount going to domestic pro- 
grams will be sharply reduced in real 
terms, Government spending has gone up 
25% since Reagan took office and now ac- 
counts for 24% of the total economy. “The 
truth has sort of caught up with him,” said 
one of Stockman’s few harsh critics, Dem- 
ocratic Senator Ernest Hollings of South 
Carolina. “Stockman was too clever for 
the country. He was misleading at almost 
every turn with those blooming figures.” 
Pennsylvania’s Republican Senator John 
Heinz offered a slightly more charitable 
assessment: “Stockman won a lot of bat- 
tles, but he lost the war.” 

Despite Stockman’s public support of 
Reaganomics, in private he doubted that 
the President's edicts forbidding new tax- 
es or cuts in military spending and his po- 
litical timidity in tackling Social Security 
left room for a responsible fiscal policy 
Those doubts first surfaced in the Aflantic 
in December 1981, when Stockman deni- 


*The OMB was created by President Nixon in 1970 
The first director was George Shultz. He was suc- 
ceeded in 1972 by Caspar Weinberger. Before that 
there was the Bureau of the Budget, set up in 1921 by 
President Warren G. Harding. Its first director was 
Charles G. Dawes 
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“The most effective 
OMB director we’ve 
ever had.” 


SENATOR PETE DOMENICI 


“He was the only one 
who really knew the 
numbers.” 


CONGRESSMAN TONY COELHO 


“Stockman was too 
clever for the 
country.” 


SEN. ERNEST F. HOLLINGS 





grated the supply-side faith that tax cuts 
could increase Government revenues 
through added growth (see box) 
Stockman’s frustration with politics 
and his growing pessimism about the 
economy undoubtedly contributed to his 
decision to leave Government service 
Two months ago, the Budget Director, 
whose first child Rachel was born in May, 
received an offer from the Wall Street 
firm of Salomon Brothers that was hard to 
refuse. As one of Salomon’s managing di- 
rectors, Stockman stands to make more 
than $700,000 a year in salary and bonus- 
es, in contrast with the $75,000 he earns at 
OMB. When he told Regan about the offer 
ten days ago, the chief of staff, who made 
a few dollars on Wall Street himself as 
chairman of Merrill Lynch & Co., urged | 
him to take it | 
While Stockman has no experience in 
corporate finance or security trading, his | 
reputation as a workaholic numbers 
cruncher with an unsurpassed knowledge 
of Government financing was enough to 
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satisfy his new employer. Said John Gut- 
freund, chief executive of Phibro-Salo- 


mon Inc.: “He's young, he’s smart, there 
are new worlds for him to conquer.” Be- 
fore he joins the firm in November, Stock- 
man has told friends, he plans to write a 
tell-all book. That could bring in an addi- 
tional $1 million 


ccording to one White House offi- 
A: Regan will act as “a search 
party of one” in choosing a replace- 
ment. Regan, who served as Treasury 
Secretary during the President’s first 
term, will probably select a less indepen- 
dent figure to run OMB, one who would al- 
low the chief of staff considerable control 
over the budget. Thus the front runners 
for the post, Secretary of Commerce Mal- 
colm Baldrige and former Transportation 
Secretary Drew Lewis, may lose to a less 
well-known candidate like White House 
Domestic Policy Adviser John Svahn 
Whoever is tapped will be hard put to 
become as powerful a player as was the 





once obscure, two-term Michigan Con- 
gressman and former Harvard Divinity 
School student. After the 1980 election, 
Stockman was so little known in the Rea- 
gan camp that he was not invited to the 
President-elect’s major planning sessions 
in Los Angeles. But Congressman Jack 
Kemp of New York, then a mentor of 
Stockman’s, brought along a memo his 
protégé had written called “Avoiding a 
G.O.P. Economic Dunkirk” and recom- 
mended him as Budget Director 
Concerned that Reagan's 1981 tax cut 
could exacerbate rather than cure the 
looming deficits, Stockman began to fall 
away from supply-side theology and line 
up with such pragmatists as former Chief 
of Staff James Baker and his assistant 
Richard Darman, now Secretary and 
Deputy Secretary of the Treasury. To- 
gether they battled to scale back increases 
in defense spending, with little success 
until this year. Though they helped enact 
a few “revenue-enhancing” measures, 
they could not persuade the President 
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to consider more serious tax increases 

Stockman’s apostasy enraged such ar 
dent supply-siders as Kemp and former 
Assistant Treasury Secretary Paul Craig 
Roberts. “The Democrats and liberals 
grew to like Stockman,” fumes Roberts 
“because they knew that they only had to 
wait long enough for him to give up 
spending cuts and persuade the President 
to raise taxes. The only ones who were 
taken in were simpleminded conserva 
tives, including the President, who 
thought Stockman really 
about budget cutting 

As the President began his second 
term, Stockman had the air of weariness 
that comes from too many losing strug- 
gles. Yet he kept at it, arguing that 1985 
was the only chance to put aside the polit 
ical posturing and make major cuts before 
the opportunity was lost. “Dave is the 
only one still going at the old man,” said a 
top Reagan adviser earlier this year 

But Reagan was in no mood to em- 
bark on another crusade, nor were his top 


was serious 
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White House comings and goings: Michel and Dole, Chiles and Hollings, and Tip O'Neill were among the lawmakers who met with Reagan last week 


aides, many of whom were busy changing 
jobs. Instead of working out a budget 
package with the Senate’s Republican 
leadership, they frittered away an oppor- 
tunity to deal with the deficit monster 
During the campaign, Reagan boxed 
himself in by opposing any Social Security 
adjustments, and just four months ago 
proclaimed that vetoing any new taxes 
would “make my day.” The budget that 
he submitted in February had no chance 
of approval even by the Senate, much less 
the Democratic-controlled House 

By late spring both the Senate and 
House had passed their own budget reso- 
lutions recommending $56 billion in defi- 
cit reductions. But where the House cut 
military spending, Republican Senators 
bravely went out on a limb to approve in- 
stead a freeze on cost of living adjustments 
(COLAS) for Social Security and other re- 
tirement and entitlement programs 

The deadlock lingered into last week, 
when lawmakers returned to hot, muggy 
Washington after a ten-day Fourth of | 
July break. “We're pretty much split 
down the middle,” House Minority Lead- 





er Robert Michel said of the impasse. By 
then Reagan was ready to get back into 
the fray. Last Tuesday evening he held a 
reception for congressional leaders of 
both parties under the oak tree in the 
Rose Garden. It was at this “Oak Tree 
meeting” that the President surprised his 
guests by simply backing down on Social 
Security, agreeing to dispense with the 
COLA freeze 


e also compromised on military 
= spending, giving the Pentagon “au- 
thority” to spend up to $302.5 bil- 
lion but a funding outlay of only $267.1 
billion in fiscal 1986. That means the Pen- 
tagon can contract for more major weap- 
ons to be paid for later but will have to cut 
back on current cash outlays 
The following morning, Reagan sum- 
moned all 28 Senate and House budget 
negotiators for the meeting at the White 
House where tempers flared. According 
to Democratic Congressman Thomas 
Downey of New York, House Budget 
Committee Chairman William Gray 
complained to Reagan about a radio ad- 





On economic forecasts: “None of us really understands 





dress he had delivered criticizing the 
Democrats’ budget proposal as “phony.” 
Said Gray: “Look, it doesn’t do either of 
us any good to describe our plans this 
way.” The President was riled, but he did 
not actually throw down his pencil until 
two Senators, Republican Slade Gorton 
and Democrat Lawton Chiles, started to 
talk about the need for tax increases. Said 
Reagan: “You can't show me a time in 
history when a major tax cut did not result 
in greater revenue.” 

This historical pronouncement was 
accompanied by some typical Reagan an- 
ecdotage, including a rambling story 
about a federal program for the mainte- 
nance of cattle ponds. Some years ago, 
when one of the ponds on Reagan's ranch 
was being repaired by his own workmen, 
he recounted, “these Department of Agri- 
culture guys showed up and said, ‘Send 
these guys home. The Government would 
pay for it.” Reagan, who said that he 
ended up paying for the repairs himself, 
told the story with great verve, though 
some at the meeting wondered what rele- 
vance it had to the current fiscal crisis 
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Woodshed Wisdom 


For a high Government official, David Stockman has al- 
ways been a candid kind of guy. Repeatedly, that quality has 
got him into hot water: after the famous 1981 article by William 
Greider in the Atlantic in which Stockman expressed doubts 
about Reagan’s tax program, the President summoned his Bud- 
get Director for what Stockman termed “a visit to the wood- 
shed.” Despite such scoldings, Stockman remained frank 
Democratic Senator Daniel Moynihan disclosed last week that 
Stockman had confided that he never believed in the Adminis- 
tration’s supply-side theory, which holds that cutting taxes will 
reduce the deficit by spurring economic growth. “The plan was 
to have a strategic deficit that would give you an argument for 
cutting back the programs that weren't desired,” Moynihan 
said Stockman told him. Stockman, who studied government 
under Moynihan at Harvard, says he does not recall that talk, 
but “I have a reputation for candor, and Pat has a talent for 
embellishment.” Some other Stockmanisms 








what's going on with all these numbers. You've got so many 
different budgets out and so many different base lines 
People are getting from A to B, and it’s not clear how they're 
getting there.” —A¢lantic, December 1981 

On the budget process: “There are 100 gauntlets and 1,000 
vetoes on Capitol Hill. You simply can’t sustain any kind of 
policy through that process." —New York Times, April 1984 

On military pensions: “When push comes to shove, they'll 
give up on security before they'll give up on retirement.” 
—Senate Budget Committee, February 1985 

The deficit: “To close this threatening $200 billion budget 
gap we must either massively cut spending or raise taxes by 
large, unprecedented magnitudes, or by the lights of some, 
enact a sweeping mixture of both. The basic fact is that we 
are violating badly, even wantonly, the cardinal rule of 
sound public finance: governments must extract from the 
people in taxes what they dispense in benefits, services and 
protections.’ —Speech to the board of the New York Stock 
Exchange, June 1985 
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THE BEST JAGUAR EVER BUILT. 


Expertly crafted of the finest materials, 
perfected through years of production, 
the Jaguar XJ6 has come to be recognized 


as a milestone motorcar. 


Great motorcars endure. Designs 
that prove significant over a period 
of years come to serve as mile 
stones for the industry. But, unlike 
many outstanding automobiles of 
the past, the XJ6 has achieved 
acciaim in its own time 
Described by Road & Track as 
“the best-looking 4-door sedan 
produced since World War Il,” the 
XJ6 casts a striking silhouette. Sub 
iggesting the gently rounded 
ilature of the powerful cat for 
which it is named, the clean curv 
ing lines of this classic sedan flow 
one into the other The XJ6 is utterly 
distinctive, a veritable breath of 
fresh air in today’s look-alike luxury 
car market 
wit hin the comfortable confines 
of its spacious cabin, the Jaguar 
driver is wrapped in a wealth of 


genuine walnut and soft fragrant 
leather. A state-of-the-art stereo 
sound system, automatic climate 
control, a trip computer, full instru 
mentation and numerous power 
conveniences are, of course, stan 
dard equipment 

Powered by a dual overhead 
cam six cylinder engine, which Car 
and Driver called a “masterpiece 
whose place in history was 
secured long ago,” the Jaguar is 
unusually responsive. Precise 
con yputeri2 »d fuel injection and 
powerfu ctronic ignition make 
the XJ6 4.2-liter engine uncom 
monly reliable 

Equipped with Jaguar's cele 
brated 4-wheel independent sus 
pension system, the handle 
the tightest turns with consider 
able aplomb. Its precise balance 


and uncanny directional stability 
make driving a distinct pleasure 
From the smooth shapely curves 
of its inspired coachwork to the 
powerful purr of its race-proven 
power plant, the XJ6 is the best 
Jaguar sedan ever built. We cor- 
dially invite you to take a test drive 
today. Discover for yourself the 
many refinements that make the 
Jaguar XJ6 a significant t milestone 
in the history of automotive design 
For the name of the Jaguar 
dealer nearest you, call this toll-free 
number today: (800) 447-4700 
Jaguar Cars Inc., Leonia, N.J.07605 
TODAY 


ENJOY TOMORROW. BUCKLE UP 


JAGUAR 


A BLENDING OF ART AND MACHINE 














imagine a street map of New York on the na 


All the highways. All the 
avenues. All the side streets. 
That's a degree of reduction 
that staggers the mind. But it’s 
the equivalent of what we're 
doing in microelectronics. 

We can now print 100,000 
transistors on a circuit chip 
less than | /3 ofan inch square. 
Just one of these chips contains 
detail comparable toa street 
map of 300 square miles of 
New York City. 

What’s important is the 
result of this extreme minia- 
turization. The circuits are far 
more reliable than those made 
before. And so fast they'll ena- 
ble a computer to perform up 
to one billion calculations per 
second 

We've recently com- 
pleted a new facility to pro- 


Write for corporate brochure: Raytheon Company. 141 Spring St 


duce these chips in quantity. 
They'll be the indispensable 
“brains” for a wide range of 
electronic defense systems 

we'll be building to meet the 


needs of the 90’s and beyond. 


Fundamental to this 
work is our determination to 
stay in the forefront of elec- 
tronic technology and a firm 


belief that reliability is imper- 


ative in everything we do. 
Because at Raytheon quality 
starts with fundamentals. 


Lexington. MA 02173 


| of your little finger. 
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Nathan Philips Pa Ss Bist 


ood times are popping up all over this summer. From 

dining al fresco, to shopping, entertainment or 

simply strolling through the parks, we’ve got more 
ways to see the city with plenty of treats in store. 

More and more visitors are delighting themselves with a 
Canadian vacation where the healthy exchange on American 
dollars is a pleasant surprise — as much as 30 - 35% extra at 
financial institutions. 

Surprise yourself with a Canadian vacation. For informa- 
tion, check the phone numbers in the picture captions, or call 
your favourite travel agent. And get a taste of what city living is 
all about. 


Canada 


The Endless Surprise 











Such tales certainly did little to as- 
suage the chagrin, even anger, that the 
Republicans felt about the President's un- 
dercutting them on the Social Security 
freeze. New Mexico's Domenici, who was 
not invited to the Oak Tree reception 
even though he chairs the Senate Budget 
Committee, called it “a terrible blow.” 
Said another Senate source: “It was the 
Oak Tree meeting where they sawed off 
the limb Pete Domenici was on.” Senate 
Majority Leader Robert Dole said the ar- 
rangement amounted to “surrendering to 
the deficit.” Growled Iowa's Charles 
Grassley, one of 22 Republican Senators 
up for re-election next year: “The Presi- 
dent, if he can’t support us, ought to keep 
his mouth shut.” 

House Democrats gloated over Rea- 
gan’s Social Security compromise. “The 


Senate is basically saying, “All this we put 
together is for naught,” said Tony Coel- 
ho. “They've chosen the House budget to 
work with.” The question was, could ei- 
ther the House or Senate version be re- 
vised under the framework established at 
the Oak Tree meeting to achieve $50 bil- 
lion in deficit reductions, which both sides 
still say is their goal? Domenici professed 
“great skepticism.” 


take some serious whittling in 

the only area still left open: the much 
reduced domestic spending programs. 
House Speaker Tip O'Neill says that items 
to be considered include the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, Amtrak and revenue 
sharing. Further cuts will not be easy, nor 
are they likely to come close to replacing 


F:: this framework to succeed will 





Cooking the Books 








the $28.6 billion over three years that 
would be saved by freezes on Social Securi- 
ty, other entitlements and Government 
pensions. At best, any compromise that fi- 
nally emerges will be only the smallest of 
down payments toward cutting the deficit. 

The task will be even more difficult 
now that the man most dedicated to the 
cause will no longer be involved. Stock- 
man was the last of the pragmatic group 
at the White House that placed top priori- 
ty on the deficit danger. Yet despite 
his intense zeal on the subject, he was 
able to discuss it with a sense of humor 
last week. “I would like to take the defi- 
cit with me,” cracked Stockman at one 
of the White House meetings, “but at Sal- 
omon Brothers we finance half of it 
anyway.” —By Jacob V. Lamar Jr. Reported by 
Sam Allis and Christopher Redman/Washington 








Washington fights the deficit with creative accounting 


hen David Stockman addressed the 

board of the New York Stock Ex- 
change last month, he was astonishingly 
frank about the Government's use of 
subterfuge in putting together the bud- 
get. “We have increasingly resorted to 
squaring the circle with ac- 
counting gimmicks, eva- 
sions, half-truths and down- 


budget numbers, debate and $200 
advocacy,” said he. “Indeed, 
if the SEC had jurisdiction 
over the Executive and Leg- 
islative branches, many of us 
would be in jail.” 

If not an outright fraud, 


$160 


$120 


the process of drafting a fed- $80 
eral budget has become an 
exercise in creative writing. $40 


The one passed by Congress 
last year projected a 1985 
deficit of $181.1 billion and 
heading down. When the 
books close on fiscal 1985 
this October, the deficit will 
be more than $200 billion 
and rising. It has become 
a standard, and dangerous, 
practice in Washington to 
proclaim budget reductions 
that in fact are the product of phony num- 
bers that never translate into reality. 

This year the charade is again under 
way. The White House began in February 
by sending Congress a $50 billion “deficit- 
reduction” package with full awareness 
that it would never pass. It sought to elimi- 
nate a dozen well-entrenched agencies. 
Predictably, all survived the congressional 
ax. In May the Senate passed a budget res- 
olution that would cut the deficit by $56 
billion in 1986 and $295 billion over three 
years, but only if the economy realizes 
some rosy assumptions: a growth rate of 
4% over the next 34 years, inflation hold- 
ing at 4% and a steady decline in interest 
rates to 5.5% from the current 9.5%. By 





contrast, Stockman pointed out, the con- 
sensus forecast of top private analysts is for 
2.9% real growth, moderately higher infla- 
tion and significantly higher interest rates. 
If the “nation’s 50 leading business fore- 
casters are correct,”’ Stockman dryly con- 


SWEET DREAMS figures in billions of dollars, fiscal years 


right dishonesty in our 1981 
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cluded in his Stock Exchange speech, the 
result would not be deficits declining to- 
ward $100 billion by 1988 as projected by 
the Senate but remaining at nearly $200 
billion each year. 

The House then passed an even more 
fanciful resolution, combining the dreamy 
economic assumptions of the Senate with 
some illusory savings of its own. For in- 
stance, more than $3 billion in deficit re- 
duction for 1986 would supposedly come 
from curtailing the practice of contracting 
out to private industry such services as se- 
curity and cleaning for federal buildings. 
The House, defying decades of experi- 
ence, assumes that the Government could 
perform these functions far more cheaply 





itself. “Baloney,” scoffs Congressman 
Delbert Latta, ranking Republican on the 
House Budget Committee. A committee 
staffer concedes that the figure was 
reached not after careful study but by “an 
educated guess.” 

The House budget would pick up an- 
other $15.25 billion in “unspecified sav- 
ings.” Explains a Republican leadership 
aide: “That usually means there’s a cold 
chance in hell of getting any of it en- 
acted.” For example, the 
House would save $3 billion 
over three years in reduced 


1985 Medicare costs, but without 


cutting benefits. The House 
somewhat wistfully hopes 
that the medical profession 
and private health-care ser- 
vices will voluntarily absorb 
increased costs. 

The budget compromise 
promises savings of $27.5 
billion in defense alone. But 
that number is suspect be- 
cause it assumes the Penta- 
gon will spend less than it is 
entitled to. If the Pentagon 
does not oblige, savings 
could be slashed by as much 
as $6 billion. No major 
weapons system is canceled 
under the compromise, sug- 
gesting that military mainte- 
nance and operations would 
have to be sacrificed if the 
lower spending target were to be met. 

Now that the White House and Hill 
leadership have apparently compromised 
by agreeing not to make meaningful cuts 
in either Social Security or defense, con- 
gressional bookkeeping will almost surely 
become even more imaginative. Asked if 
the House budget was not fashioned from 
“smoke and mirrors,” Democrat Vic Fa- 
zio of California responded not by an- 
swering, but by gloating over the G.O.P. 
retreat on Social Security cuts. Never 
mind that the deficit will go on growing; 
just think of the political profits. Chuck- 
led Fazio: “They'll be sucking our 
smoke.” —By Evan Thomas. Reported by Sam 
Allis and Christopher Redman/Washington 
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“It’s the Worst Ever” 





_ A fire-fighting crew of record size battles blazes in 14 states 


here is a war going on in the Western 

US., and battalions of men and wom- 
en from all over the country are fighting 
it. With water tanks, pumps and miles 
upon miles of hoses, this yellow-clad army 
is struggling against fires that are raging 
through the tall timber of the Pacific 
Northwest, the grasslands and sagebrush 
of Oregon and Nevada, the tinder-dry 
chaparral of California. 

Since June 27, some 4,000 separate 
blazes have destroyed about 1.5 million 


acres in 14 states, including North and | 


South Dakota, Colorado and Nebraska, 
as well as Canada. So far this year, 2.1 
million acres in the West have been 
scorched. That adds up to 900,000 more 
acres than were affected in all of 1984. In 
California, the hardest-hit state, officials 
estimate damage at $50 million, including 


the destruction of 184 homes. California | 


Governor George Deukmejian has de- 
clared a state of emergency in seven coun- 
ties. So far, three people have died in Cali- 
fornia, and hundreds of fires, both large 
and small, continue to race out of control. 
“It’s the worst ever, and we're just at the 
beginning of the season,” said Jack Wil- 
son, a director of the Federal Interagency 
Fire Center, based in Boise. “This is going 
to go on and on and on.” 

The West usually goes through a fire 
season in the last weeks of summer, but 
the ferocious blazes rarely start this early. 
“It's burning like October,” said Dan 
Kleinman of the U.S. Forest Service. Mete- 
orologists blame a mammoth high-pres- 
sure system, centered over Utah and bring- 
ing temperatures as high as 112° F, for the 
weather conditions that have fostered the 
fires. The climatic front has locked 
the Western states into a kind of 
giant sauna, where dry heat settles, 
ocean breezes cannot penetrate and 
nighttime temperatures remain 
high. “We're facing all of July and 
August,” said Clyde O'Dell, a Boise- 
based federal meteorologist. “It 
doesn’t look good.” (Dry weather 
has plagued other areas of the coun- 
try as well, but it has brought 
drought rather than fire to them. In 
New York last week, Governor 
Mario Cuomo declared eight down- 
state counties disaster areas.) 

Across the West, parched fo- 
liage has been ignited by dry-light- 
ning storms and sometimes sparks 
from defective mufflers. But accord- 
ing to California fire officials, as 
many as one-third of the wildfires 
have been set by arsonists. Incendi- 
ary devices were found at the site of 
| the deadly California fire in the 
| Baldwin Hills area of Los Angeles. 

To battle the spreading inferno, 
15,924 men and women, the largest 








Prisoners clear away brush near Los Gatos, Calif. 





group of fire fighters ever assembled in the 
nation’s history, have traveled from points 
as far away as Alaska and Massachusetts. 
Across the country, fire-fighting store- 
rooms have been stripped of pumps, hoses, 
tools, sleeping bags and canteens, 

Backed by such sophisticated hard- 
ware as helicopters and flame-fighting air- 
planes, and equipped with tools that range 
from rakes and axes to 156 bulldozers, the 
fire fighters tury to create firebreaks as wide 
as 100 ft. to isolate the flames. Wearing 
goggles, hard hats and nonflammable 
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shirts, they may work shifts that last more 
than 24 hours. Thus far, 228 have been in- 
jured on the lines from heat exhaustion, 
burns and poison oak. 

The most dangerous of the 14 major 
blazes ravaging California was started by 
arsonists one mile south of Los Gatos and 
15 miles north of Santa Cruz in the jagged, 
wooded canyons and cliffs of the Santa 
Cruz Mountains. With flames shooting 150 
ft. high, the fire spread quickly, fanned 
by 20-m.p.h. winds and temperatures of 
104° F. The fire was so severe that 650 Cali- 
fornia minimum-security prisoners were 
brought in to help with the dirty brush-cut- 
ting work. With chain saws in hand and 
the flames often only yards away, they 
slashed at the highly flammable under- 
brush, sometimes in shifts that lasted as 
long as 43 hours. “They really work their 
fannies off,” said Steve Sherman, a Conser- 
vation Corps fire captain. 

As the blaze moved toward Santa Cruz, 
a nudist camp in its path was evacuated, 
scores of animals were rescued, including a 
wildly oinking 600-lb. sow, and lone fire 
fighters in the hilly terrain made desperate 
last stands against the flames with garden 
hoses. Nine helicopters churned overhead, 
dumping water when necessary and lower- 
ing equipment to the fighters below. 

Deborah Daly, 27, a seasonal fire fight- 
er for the California department of forest- 
ry, worked twelve days straight. “I’m not in 
bad shape, but I'm getting tired,” she said, 
echoing the sentiments of many of her col- 
leagues. After she helped her team dig an 
emergency firebreak around a threatened 
house, said Daly, “I thought my arms were 
going to fall off. But it felt great. Saving 
houses is a fantastic feeling.” 

Atone point last week in the Los Gatos 
area, the exhausted strike teams, called in 
from 45 California fire agencies, decided to 
dig in and turn back the firealong two moun- 
tain-ridge roads. More than 150 fire engines 
and crews numbering in the hun- 
dreds lined the paths. “This is where 
we'restaying pul, we hope,” said Tim | 
Exline, acting firechiefofthetownof | 
Corte Madera in Northern Califor- 
nia’s Marin County. “We're going to 
make a helluva stand.” Home after 
home was saved during the night. 
Said one man whose house remained 
standing: “Have you ever heard a 
tree explode? It’s like a bullwhip. I 
was scared to death.” 

Like the Los Gatos area, other 
regions of the West have now taken 
on an almost surreal look: vast, 
charred ranges spotted with orange 
flames and black smoke. But an end 
may be in sight, at least for parts of 
California. At week’s end, the high- 
pressure system seemed to be eas- 
ing, a fog moved in, and tempera- 
tures dropped into the 60s. As the 
first weak drops drizzled down, joy- 
ful fire fighters shouted, “It’s rain- | 
ing! It's raining! —By Amy Wilentz. 
Reported by Stephen Koepp/Los Gatos 
and Richard Woodbury /Los Angeles 
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A Changing of the Guard 


His academic rank (Ph.D. in political 
science from Princeton) earned him 
the right to use the title doctor in 1965. 
During a 42-year career in the U.S. 
Navy, however, William J. Crowe Jr. 
has always been addressed under an- 
other system of rank, and since 1973 
Crowe’s has been admiral. Last week 
President Reagan added still another 
title to the admiral’s collection, nomi- 
nating him as the next Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, effective 
Oct. 1. Crowe succeeds General John 
Vessey Jr., 63, who chose to retire nine months before the com- 
pletion of his second two-year term. 

To some extent the chairman’s job is what its occupant 
chooses to make of it, and few doubt that the Kentucky-born 
Crowe, 60, will choose an activist role. Colleagues know him as an 
able commander who exercises shrewd political and military judg- 
ment. He brings to his new post unusually broad experience, hav- 
ing served as commander in chief of the Allied Forces in Southern 
Europe from 1980 to 1983 and as commander in chief of the U.S. 
Pacific Command since then. Says Robert Komer, a former Un- 
der Secretary of Defense: “Crowe is a broad-gauged guy, a truly in- 
dependent thinker. He is certain to put his imprint on this job.” 
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A $6 Million Bash 


Summertime is watermelon 
time, but last week California 
farmers watched helplessly as 
more than | million melons 
were crushed, bashed and oth- 
erwise dumped. Parts of the 
crop had been contaminated by 
pesticide, and nearly 300 people 
in California, Oregon, Alaska, 
Washington and Idaho fell ill 
after eating the tainted fruit. 
The estimated loss to the melon 
industry: $6 million. 

The poisonings were apparently caused by aldicarb, a pesti- 
cide marketed by Union Carbide under the trade name Temik. 
Aldicarb effectively protects soybeans, potatoes, cotton, sugar 
beets and citrus fruits, but is banned for use with watermelon. 
Some California farmers contend that their melons picked up the 
chemical from residues in fields where it had been applied to other 
crops years ago. Union Carbide insists, however, that its tests show 
aldicarb degrades to safe levels within 180 days. California De- 
partment of Food and Agriculture Director Clare Berryhill voiced 
“strong suspicions” that some farmers had knowingly misused the 
pesticide and added, “I’m going to use all the police powers I have 
to put them away. We are going to nail them to the cross.” 








A Get-Tough House Package 


Republicans on Capitol Hill oppose so many foreign aid pro- 
grams as wasteful giveaways that Congress has been unable to 
pass an overall assistance package since 1981. Instead, aid pro- 
grams have been approved piecemeal, usually as riders on unre- 
lated bills. Last week, however, the House handily passed a $12.6 
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billion foreign aid bill, with strong Republican support. Reason: 
the bill was studded with G.O.P.-sponsored amendments aimed 
at turning up the heat on Communist and other far-leftist re- 
gimes around the world. 

The House bill, which must be meshed with a similar measure 
passed by the Senate in May, would end a nine-year-old ban on 
US. aid to rebels fighting the Marxist government of Angola. It 
provides funds for anti-Communist insurgents in Soviet-occupied 
Afghanistan and Vietnamese-occupied Kampuchea. The legisla- 
tion would also cut off aid to the leftist regime in Mozambique un- 
less that country expels most foreign military advisers. Though 
President Reagan agrees with most of the get-tough amendments, 
he may veto the bill as a whole, principally because it does not pro- 
vide all of the military assistance that he requested for U.S. allies. 


The Ordeal of Poor Walter Wood 


Poor Walter J. Wood. There he was in the Utah State Prison 
last August, minding his own business as he served out a life sen- 
tence for the first-degree murder of a Lutheran minister in 1978, 
when two other cons forced him—yes, forced him—to partici- 
pate in a prison break. In the course of his eight hours of unwill- 
ing freedom, contends the 47-year-old killer, “I was forced 
to swim several irrigation canals, attempted to swim a rag- 
ing Jordan River, and exposed myself to innumerable bites 
by many insects.”” Adds Wood: “At one point I heard a vol- 
ley of shotgun blasts, and this completed my anxiety.” Wood, 
who was recaptured about two miles from prison, is now de- 
manding recompense for his ordeal. He has filed a $2 million 
federal lawsuit in Salt Lake City for damages suffered during 
his escape. 

Ken Shulsen, Utah prison warden at the time of the break- 
out, dismisses Wood's story, noting that his route out of prison 
twice brought him into “face-to-face contact with prison staff,” 
whom he could easily have alerted. As for that raging river, “it is 
not the Mississippi in any sense,”’ says Shulsen. Not by a long 
shot. The Jordan is all of 40 feet wide. 





A Middy Keeps His Chin Up 


A distance of one foot may not seem like much, but that was 
the margin between Midshipman Jay Linder, 22, and his gradu- 
ation from Annapolis. Linder was able to complete only five of 
the required six pull-ups (chin-ups with palms facing out) during 
his final physical-fitness exam. The midshipman had injured his 
shoulder last October while playing fieldball, a rugby-like Acad- 
emy diversion, and fell out of shape during his recuperation. 
Though sympathetic, the Naval Academy's academic board 
recommended Linder’s separation from the school and denial of 
a commission. 

Linder, however, refused to give up. He appealed and was 
granted six weeks to get himself into shape. Spending up to 
six hours a day in intense physical therapy, the midshipman lift- 
ed weights, swam, ran and 
performed calisthenics. When 
Linder’s grace period ended 
last week, he managed not six 
but seven pull-ups, earning his 
diploma and a commission as 
an ensign on the aircraft carri- 
er U.SS. Constellation. Anoth- 
er bonus: the right to stage his 
wedding this week to Julia 
Himmighoefer of Annapolis in 
the Academy chapel. 
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Jay Linder celebrates 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


Apartheid’s New Upheava 


As black townships simmer, divestiture divides the U.S. 


n white-dominated South Africa a 

stern Dutch Calvinist concept of law- 

and-order still holds sway. But sud- 

denly many of the country’s segre- 
gated black townships are becoming 
ungovernable. After a brief period of 
relative calm in June, violence is again 
on the rise in the black residential ar- 
eas, with outbursts being reported every 
day. Last week 13 blacks were killed in 
the Johannesburg area alone, both by 
police and by other blacks. In one 24- 
hour period, 23 violent incidents were 
reported. Throughout the racially divid- 
ed country there were fire bombings 
and grenade attacks in black townships 
almost every night 

Thousands of miles away from this 


explosive unrest, another upheaval was | 


under way last week, this one in Washing- 
ton. It centered on a single word: divesti- 
ture. That technical term, meaning the 
forced sale of stock or other assets, ordi- 
narily arouses emotions only among anti- 
trust lawyers. But as applied to U.S. rela- 
tions with South Africa, it has set off one 
of the most passionate and confused de- 
bates since the Viet Nam War. The issues 
Should American companies be pressured 
to sell or close their operations in the land 
of apartheid? And should US. universi- 
ties, pension funds, local governments 
and other groups dump their stock in 
companies that refuse to do so? 

The debate, which flared last fall with 
angry campus protests against American 
investment in South Africa, is now head- 
ing toward a kind of interim compromise 
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solution in the U.S. Congress. Its essence 
try some less drastic economic sanctions 
against South Africa first and see if they 
shock the white-dominated government 
into moving faster to end repression of the 
country’s 22 million member black major- 
ity. To that end, the Senate last week vot- 
ed 80 to 12 in favor of a bill that would 
ban new bank loans to South Africa, cut 
off nuclear trade, prohibit the sale of com- 
puters to government agencies and deny 
federal aid to the exports of nearly all U.S 
companies with facilities there unless they 


Mob victim, on ground, clutches Tutu 
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Township violence: Nobel Laureate Tutu, in purple, is surrounded by an angry crowd attacking a suspected police informant 
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obey what are known as the Sullivan prin- 
ciples. These are a set of six guidelines 
drafted by the Rev. Leon Sullivan, a di- 
rector of General Motors and the Mellon 
Bank of Pittsburgh, that require compa- 
nies to have integrated facilities, offer 
training programs for blacks and provide 
equal pay and treatment for both black 
and white employees 

The Senate bill is far less sweeping 
than one passed by the House in a 295-to- 
127 vote last month. That version would 
ban all new investment in South Africa. A 
compromise approach will probably be 
worked out by a conference committee 

Officially, the Reagan Administra- 
tion clings to its policy of “constructive 
engagement,” essentially the application 
of friendly pressure on South Africa to 
end apartheid. But one State Department 
official asserts bluntly that relations with 
South Africa right now “are lousy.” 
Washington last month called home Am- 
bassador Herman Nickel “for consulta- 
tions” as a sign of displeasure with the 
government in Pretoria. Some White 
House aides have hinted that they will 
work in House-Senate conference for a 
sanctions measure mild enough to win 
President Reagan's reluctant consent 

Even Reagan's signature on a sanc- 
tions law, however, would not end the de- 
bate. For one thing, the Senate bill threat- 
ens further sanctions, including a House- 
style ban on all new investment, to be 
voted on in 18 months if President Rea- 
gan judges that the progress toward 
breaking down apartheid is still inade- 
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quate. For another, nothing in prospect 
seems likely to sul the clamor of those ad- 
vocating a complete U.S. economic pull- 
out from South Africa. That clamor is apt 
to grow in the fall as students return to 
university campuses for a new semester 
and, probably, new demonstrations 

Those demonstrations are bound to be 
fueled by continuing images of the unrest 
that has gripped South Africa for the past 
ten months, ever since militant opposition 
to the government's apartheid policy be- 
gan taking root in the black townships 
During that period, more than 400 blacks 
have died, some at the hands of police, 
others in a struggle between rival black 
factions, still others because of suspected 
loyalty to the white authorities. 

One dramatic scene of anger and ha- 
tred last week involved Bishop Desmond 
Tutu, the 1984 Nobel Peace Prize laure- 
ate. Tutu and a fellow Anglican bishop 
had gone to Duduza, a black township 30 
miles east of Johannesburg, to officiate at 
the funerals of four young men who had 
accidentally blown themselves up with 
explosives. As the two churchmen left the 
cemetery after the burial, they were con- 
fronted by a mob attempting to kill a 
black man whom they suspected of being 
a police spy. The crowd had seized him, 
set his car afire and was trying to hurl him 
into the flames. Bishop Tutu, dressed in 
purple vestments, pushed his way into the 
shouting, jostling crowd of angry youths 
and, as he did, the bruised and beaten 
man broke free and ran to him. Cried 
Tutu: “Why don’t we use methods of 
which we will be proud when our libera- 
tion is attained?” After Tutu waved the 
crowd aside, the terrified man was taken 
to a hospital 


uch violence only sharpens ques- 
tions about what role American 
business—and, indeed, all foreign 
business—plays in South Africa 
Direct investment by U.S. companies in 
factories, warehouses, offices and the like 
totals less than $3 billion. Some 350 pub- 
licly held American companies, including 
one-third of those listed in Standard & 
Poor's directory of 500 large American 
firms, have some ties with the country 
Some 155 adhere to the Sullivan princi- 
ples. Although U.S. companies employ 
only about 1% of all South African work- 
ers, they are mainly involved in such criti- 
cal industries as autos, oil and computers 
The debate over these investments 
has pitted liberals against liberals, conser- 
vatives against conservatives and even 
South African blacks against South Afri- 
can blacks. At issue are two different 
forms of divestiture: forcing colleges and 
public bodies to sell their stock in compa- 
nies that operate in South Africa, and 
forcing such companies to withdraw their 
investments from that country. The two 
ideas are allied but not quite the same, 
and different arguments apply to each 
The arguments about stock divesti- 
ture are the easier to follow. For most 
advocates, the issue is primarily moral 
Says the Rev. Joseph Lowery. head of the 
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Keeping up the pressure: University of Wisconsin students march for divestiture 


Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence: “People who own stock in com- 
panies that do business in South Af- 
rica become indirect participants in the 
repression.” 

Opponents argue that stock divesti- 
ture might salve the consciences of many 
Americans but would do nothing to help 
South African blacks. On the contrary, it 
might only transfer large blocks of corpo- 
rate ownership from investors who are 
dedicated enemies of apartheid, and most 
responsive to a crusade against it, to oth- 
ers who would buy the divested stock for 
strictly financial reasons. Harvard Presi- 


dent Derek Bok argues that advocates of 


stock divestiture are “counseling us to run 
from evil rather than work to overcome 
it.” Harvard's policy is to use its $565 mil- 
lion worth of stock in companies that op- 
erate in South Africa as a lever to get 
them to observe the Sullivan principles. 


Taking a role in apartheid's erosion: IBM's South African office in Johannesburg 


The arguments for and against a pull- 
out by U.S. companies from South Africa, 
often called disinvestment, are more com- 
plex. In the view of many advocates, the 
hope that U.S. investment would spur an 
economic advance that in turn would un- 
dermine apartheid has turned out to be an 
illusion. “Since the founding of apartheid, 
there has been tremendous economic 
growth” in South Africa, says Pennsylva- 
nia Democratic Congressman William 
Gray. “But apartheid is stronger today 
than it was ten or 15 years ago.” 

Central to this view is a growing belief 
that the level of violence in South Africa 
proves that time has run out for any ero- 
sion of apartheid through prosperity. Op- 
ponents of a radical disinvestment policy 
argue that, on the other hand, although 
blacks are still denied the right to vote or 
to live where they please, significant 
changes have occurred. South Africa has 
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repealed its laws against racial intermar- 
riage, recognized black labor unions, sus- 
pended forced resettlement of blacks to 
so-called native homelands and is now 
considering giving them the right to settle 
legally in white areas. 

American companies have taken the 
lead in this process. Ford Motor Co. open- 
ly trained black apprentices for skilled 
jobs that at the time were “reserved” by 
law for whites. IBM has earmarked $10 
million of its South African profits to be 
spent on computer labora- 
tories for black primary 
schools and teacher-train- 
ing colleges, and General 
Motors is laying out $2 mil- 
lion to provide new houses, 
home improvements and 
scholarships to blacks. If 
American companies were 
forced out of South Africa, 
experts contend, they 
would not just close up 
shop; they would sell out. 
Says Jack Behrman, a for- 
mer US. Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce: “‘The Germans, 
French, Japanese and other potential 
buyers are not as antiapartheid as Ameri- 
can companies. If U.S. interests were 
sold to South Africans, that would just 
strengthen apartheid.” 

Almost all of South Africa’s leading 
white liberals warn that disinvestment 
would send a political message exactly the 
opposite of the one its advocates desire. 
The views of South African blacks are 
harder to ascertain. Some favor disinvest- 
ment but cannot say so publicly because 
that might violate security laws. Those 
who have spoken up are generally op- 
posed to it. On a California speaking tour 
last spring, Bishop Tutu gave many the 
impression that he favored disinvestment. 
In Johannesburg after his return, howev- 
er, he declared, “I am not as yet myself 
calling for disinvestment.” 

For many on Capitol Hill, the clinch- 
ing argument against disinvestment is 
stated simply by Pennsylvania Republi- 
can Senator John Heinz: “If you want to 
maintain an influence there, you have to 
remain some kind of a player.” At the 
same time, Heinz and like-minded legis- 
lators agree that the time has come for 
firmer U.S. pressure against apartheid. 

Despite much of the simplistic rheto- 
ric being bandied about, there is no simple 
way to bring about a quick reformation of 
South Africa’s policies. About the only 
certainty is that whatever comes of the 
current sanctions campaign, the debate 
will probably intensify, fed anew by every 
account and picture of the continuing vio- 
lence in South Africa. Says Georgia Re- 
publican Congressman Newt Gingrich: 
“Apartheid has become a permanent issue 
for the foreseeable future in this culture. It 
has replaced civil rights as the key vote on 
racial issues.” —By George J. Church. 
Reported by Sam Allis/Washington and Bruce W. 
Nelan/Johannesburg, with other bureaus 
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LEBANON 


Fingering the Hijackers 


Names are named, but the U.S. doubts that justice will be done 


he news bulletin on Lebanese state ra- 

dio late last week was cryptic and 
vague, perhaps intentionally so: Beirut ju- 
dicial authorities would prosecute three of 
the most wanted men in America, the hi- 
jackers of TWA Flight 847. The Lebanese 
identified the two Shi'ite Muslims who 
seized Flight 847 and murdered US. 
Navy Diver Robert Stethem as Ahmed 
Gharbiyeh and Ali Youness. The third 
man, Ali Atwa, failed to board the plane 
in Greece, but joined the other two hijack- 
ers in Algiers after the Athens govern- 
ment released him in exchange for Greek 
hostages on board the Boeing 727. 

The news report did not say whether 
the hijackers had been taken into custody 
or whether warrants had been issued for 





The two hijackers of Flight 847 wearing hoods at a Beirut press conference last month 


an international boycott. But only Brit- 
ish Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher 
expressed any sympathy for the propos- 
al, and even she said she would take no 
action unless other West European na- 
tions went along. So far, none have. The 
Lebanese government, however, last 
week promised to tighten security at 
the airport. 

But President Reagan continues to 
press for an international consensus on 
how to deal with terrorists. Addressing 
a meeting of the American Bar Associa- 
tion in Washington last week, he chal- 
lenged what he called “a confederation 
of terrorist states ... a new, internation- 
al version of Murder, Inc.” Said the 
President: “The American people are | 
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Says a White House aide: “The only fly in the ointment is catching them.” 


their arrest. In Washington, State Depart- 
ment officials said they were not con- 
vinced that it was politically possible for 
the shaky Lebanese government to bring 
the hijackers to trial. After a decade of 
civil war, the Lebanese judiciary is, like 
much of the government, barely function- 
ing. Accused lawbreakers are still arrest- 
ed, but they are rarely brought before the 
courts. The Justice Department said it 
might seek the indictment of the three 
men for violating American antihijacking 
laws. The U.S. does not have an extradi- 
tion treaty with Lebanon, but under inter- 
national law Lebanon is theoretically 
obliged to prosecute hijackers or turn 
them over for extradition. “The only fly in 
the ointment is catching them,” said a 
White House aide. 

Administration officials were consid- 
ering the options of putting a bounty on 
the hijackers’ heads or planning some 
kind of retaliation. Washington had at- 
tempted to “isolate” Beirut airport with 








not—repeat, not—going to tolerate in- 
timidation, terror and outright acts of 
war against this nation and its people. 
And we are especially not going to tol- 
erate these attacks from outlaw states 
run by the strangest collection of misfits, 
Looney Tunes and squalid criminals 
since the advent of the Third Reich.” 
The President singled out as assailants 
the governments of Iran, Libya, North 
Korea, Cuba and Nicaragua. Strikingly 
absent from the list was any mention of 
Syria, a frequent U.S. nemesis. 

Syrian President Hafez Assad, said 
one senior Administration official, is the 
“one person” who has the power to obtain 
the release of the seven Americans kid- 
naped in Lebanon over the past 16 
months and still held hostage. Assad, 
however, is well aware that only Wash- | 
ington’s concern for the safety of the sev- 
en hostages is inhibiting the U.S. from at- | 
tempting any type of retaliation for the 
hijacking of Flight 847. ia 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Crackdown on Jewish Militants 


Members of the Jewish underground are taken to court to hear the verdict 





West Bank violence is punished and suicide bombers strike 


hroughout the 13-month trial, the 15 

Israeli defendants had worn self-as- 
sured smiles. The men described them- 
selves as defenders of Jewish rights in the 
Israeli-occupied West Bank. Although 
many of them admitted their guilt, they 
seemed confident that they would be ac- 
quitted by an Israeli court. The crimes of 
which they stood accused, they declared, 
had been committed in response to terror- 
ist acts by Arabs. But last week, when a 
three-judge panel found the 15 guilty on 
charges ranging from murderand attempt- 
ed murder to conspiracy and possession of 
arms, their certainty gave way toshock and 
anger. Three of the defendants, including 
Menachem Livni, leader of the Jewish un- 
derground terrorist organization to which 
most of the defendants belonged, were con- 
victed of murdering three Arab students at 
the Islamic College in Hebron in 1983. 
They face mandatory life imprisonment 
The other twelve defendants were convict- 


| ed of crimes committed between 1980 and 


1984, and could receive prison terms of up 
to 20 years when they are sentenced this 
week. The verdicts promptly heightened 
public debate in Israel. Some people de- 
manded immediate clemency for the un- 
derground members, while others pressed 
for severe sentences. 

The dispute in Israel, however, paled 
beside the renewed violence that erupted 
last week in Lebanon. On Tuesday suicide 
attackers detonated two car bombs in sep- 
arate sections of Israel's “security zone” in 
southern Lebanon. There, five weeks af- 
ter Israel’s formal withdrawal, more than 
500 Israeli soldiers continue to patrol the 
area. Seventeen people were killed, 
among them the two attackers and two 
soldiers of the Israeli-backed South Leba- 
non Army. Six were reported injured, in- 





cluding two Israeli soldiers. Responsibil- 
ity for the attack was claimed by a pro- 
Syrian Lebanese group called the Syrian 
National Social Party. 

The next day Israel sent its jets and 
helicopter gunships to bomb three Pales- 


| tinian bases, including two refugee camps, 


| tacks in 





outside Tripoli in northern Lebanon. Leb- 
anese officials said 15 people were killed 
and 29 wounded. Some analysts suggested 
that the air raids came in response to re- 
cent bombings inside Israel, including at- 
two Tel Aviv suburbs; others 
viewed the Israeli strikes as a direct repri- 
sal for the Tuesday car bombings. Israeli 
officials denied that the air attacks and 
the suicide bombings were linked 

Even as the suicide drivers brought 
more terror to a long-suffering area, a 
Syrian-sponsored meeting of Lebanese 
Muslim leaders was gathering in Damas- 
cus to hammer out a new peace plan for 
Lebanon. After more than eleven hours of 
talks, Shiite, Sunni and Druze leaders an- 
nounced a 16-point agreement. The ac- 
cord was significant in that for the first 
time it proposed power sharing between 
Muslims and Christians on an equal basis. 
The agreement also promised to tighten 
security at the Beirut airport, a pledge 
that received warm approval from the 
Reagan Administration 

While the Damascus declaration is 


| laced with good intentions, Western dip- 


lomats said that it is unlikely to fare much 
better than any of the other attempts to 
broker peace in Lebanon. Several Chris- 
tian Lebanese leaders, who were not in- 
vited to attend the Damascus meeting, 
have already attacked the plan. “Leba- 
non’s future cannot be determined by 
Muslims alone,” warned a/ Amal, a Chris- 
tian newspaper in East Beirut. = 
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SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Wary U.S. Aid | 


Envoys seek to end a conflict 


H: could have been a politician on a 
campaign swing. When US. Secre- 
tary of State George Shultz stepped from a 
helicopter at a refugee camp in Thailand 
six miles from the Kampuchean border 
last week, he was greeted by some 55,000 
cheering Kampucheans waving Ameri- 
can flags and carrying signs that read, 
GOD BLESS AMERICA and PLEASE RESCUE 
CAMBODIA. The normally impassive Sec- 
retary called the visit “a stirring experi- 
ence.” But Shultz, who stopped at the 
camp during a 13-day trip through Asia, 
remained wary of a U.S. commitment to 
Kampucheans fighting 160,000 Vietnam- 
ese troops occupying their country. Al- 
though the House of Representatives last 
week approved $5 million in aid to 
non-Communist Kampuchean resistance 
fighters, the Reagan Administration 
wants to limit its assistance to nonmilitary 
supplies. Congress, Shultz pointed out, 
could easily reverse itself. 

Shultz’s trip coincided with a series of 
diplomatic initiatives by Viet Nam. Short- 
ly before the House vote on aid to Kampu- 
chean resistance fighters, Hanoi promised 
to return the remains of 26 U‘S. service- 
men listed as missing in action in Viet 
Nam. In addition, Viet Nam said it would 
assist the U.S. in accounting for an esti- 
mated 2,464 other missing Americans 

Earlier, Vietnamese Foreign Minister 
Nguyen Co Thach also proposed an end to 
Viet Nam’s six-year occupation of Kam- 
puchea, suggesting negotiated power 
sharing between Prince Norodom Siha- 
nouk, Kampuchea’s former head of state, 
and the Hanoi-backed regime of Heng 
Samrin. This could work, said Thach, 
only after a retreat into exile could 
be arranged for Pol Pot, the notorious 
Communist leader of Kam- 
puchea’s Khmer Rouge 

Although US. officials 
were pleased by Hanoi's 
pledge to return American 
MIAs, they doubted that 
Viet Nam was signaling a * 
fundamental shift in poli- 
cy. The Thach proposal 
shrewdly preceded the an- 
nual conference of the non- 
Communist Association of 
Southeast Asian Nations in 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia, 
where ASEAN foreign ministers groped for 
ways to bring about talks between Viet Nam 
and the Kampuchean insurgents. A plan 
calling for negotiations with a Vietnamese 
delegation that might include representa- 
tives of the Heng Samrin regime won the 
backing of resistance fighters, ASEAN na- 
tions and the U.S. But Viet Nam rejected the 
idea. One Vietnamese diplomat in Malaysia 
told TIME, “The proposal is a backward 
step. It does not help peace talks.” 8 


George Shultz 
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Cracks, sudden bumps and cavernous pot- 
holes exact a terrible toll from tires. 

But the Goodyear Vector is engineered to 
help meet the challenges of today’s roads. 

Its backbone of belted steel helps 
resist the punishment of torn-up roads. 
While its aggressive criss-cross tread helps 
prevent hydroplaning and gives you 
excellent traction on snow, slush or ice. 

The unique all-season Goodyear Vector. 
The next best thing to having every road 
freshly paved. 
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NJOY A REFINED ROAD 
CAR’S LUXURY AND 
PERFORMANCE, WITHOUT 

PAYING THE PRICE. 
MAZDA 626 SPORT COUPE. 


As refined road cars go, the 
Mazda 626 Deluxe Sport Coupe 
is a rare breed, indeed. 

No sticker price in five fig- 
ures. No factory in Europe. 

And no question that what 
this 626 offers, in terms of over- 
all value, is truly remarkable. 

Just $8845 buys you a lux- 
urious interior for five. A 6-way 
adjustable driver's seat. A tilt 


steering wheel. Split fold-down 
rear seatbacks. And much more. 
Superb handling is also a 
given. With rack-and-pinion 
steering. 4-wheel independent 
suspension. And special driver- 
adjustable shock absorbers. 
Better yet, according to the 
Kelley Blue Book, 626 resale 
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value is equally impressive. 
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5-speed overdrive transmission 
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and-pinion steering * Power- 
assisted front disc brakes 
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bars * Halogen headlamps - Tilt 
steering wheel » Tachometer 

* Trip odometer * Digital quartz 
clock * 60/40 split fold-down 
rear seatbacks * Electric rear 
window defroster * Full cut-pile 
carpeting * Tinted glass. 
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Free 626 Catalog 
To receive a free, 22-page, full color 626 
catalog, simply send your name and 
address to: Mazda 626 Catalog Offer, 
Box 5960T, Orange, CA 92668. 
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DISASTERS 
Deep Grab 


“Black boxes’ are recovered 


or more than two weeks, searchers 

from India, Canada, Ireland, the 
U.S., Britain and France had combed 
some 5 sq. mi. of ocean 110 miles south- 
west of Cork, Ireland, hoping to dis- 
cover why Air-India Flight 182 had 
plunged into the North Atlantic on 
June 23, killing all 329 passengers and 
crew aboard. The clues were thought to 
be contained in two small bright orange 
metal boxes, commonly called “black 
boxes.” One records the voices of the 
plane’s crew; the other collects data 
about flight conditions. Both boxes are 
located behind a ceiling panel just for- 
ward of the Boeing 747’s tail. Although 
the boxes are designed to survive fires, 
crashes and immersion in salt water, the 
problem facing searchers was immense: 
Flight 182’s recorders were in the 
plane’s wreckage more than a mile be- 
low the ocean surface, deeper than any 
human diver can go. 

Air-India brought the most ad- 
vanced undersea technology to the 
search by chartering the Léon Thevenin, 
a French cable-laying ship, and a re- 
mote-controlled underwater drone oper- 
ated by a British company. Known as 
Scarab | (for submersible craft assisting 
repair and burial), the diving machine 
was built by Ametek Inc. in 1976 to in- 
stall and repair transoceanic telephone 
cables. The Scarab / is 11 ft. long, 
weighs approximately 2% tons and is 
equipped with sophisticated sonar, as 
well as television cameras with zoom 
lenses and high-intensity lights that illu- 
minate the ocean floor. A team of eight 
engineers from London, working four to 
a shift, controlled the submersible from 
aboard the cable ship by firing electric 
and hydraulic thrusters to maneuver the 
craft, which was attached to a 10,000-ft. 
umbilical cord. Scarab I's cameras and 
mechanical arms were also operated 
electronically as the engineers tracked 
its progress on TV screens. 

The tiny craft probed a corridor 10 
miles long by 1 mile wide for several 
days, gradually narrowing the search 
area as it scanned the bottom for wreck- 
age. On Friday, the Scarab / first de- 
tected the distinctive electronic pinging 
signals emitted by flight recorders but 
could not fix their location. Then, at 2 
a.m. last Tuesday, the engineers hit the 
jackpot: on their video screens they saw 
the downed plane’s voice recorder on 
the ocean floor, 6,700 ft. below. Maneu- 
vering the sub closer by firing small 
bursts from its thrusters, they gingerly 
extended one of Scarab’s mechanical 
arms so that it carefully picked up the 
black box. The submersible was then 
slowly hoisted aboard the Léon The- 
venin, clutching its prize. 

Next day, after searching for only 
two hours, Scarab-/ located the data re- 

















corder about a quarter of a mile from | 
the spot where the first box had been 
found. Engineers at the site expressed 
surprise that the craft had been able to 
Operate so well at a depth from which 
only a handful of successful recoveries 
have ever been made. The Scarab, 
which is designed to dive to 6,000 ft., 
had never before worked so far below 
the ocean surface. 

The recorders were flown to Bombay, 
where electronics experts were expected 
to take several days to analyze the data. 
The voice recorder should have preserved 
every sound in the cockpit during the last 
30 minutes of flight, from the voices of the 
crew to possible instrument noises, like 
alarms. The flight-data recorder should 
show precise measurements of altitude, 
engine speed, heading and other flight 
conditions from takeoff to the impact of 
the crash. 




















The suddenness with which Flight 
182 disappeared from radar screens at 
Ireland’s Shannon Airport only six min- 
utes after the crew reported that all was 
well suggested to many that a cata- 
strophic explosion had taken place, pos- 
sibly of a bomb planted by Sikh terror- 
ists. But with only 2% of the wreckage 
recovered by week’s end, it was too ear- 
ly to ascribe the crash to any one cause. 
Analysts on the scene said that it was 
also possible that the world’s worst air- 
craft disaster at sea might have been 
caused by an electrical failure that cut 
off all power. If this was the case, then 
the flight recorders may not tell the whole 
story, since they depend on the aircraft's 
power systems. —By Janice Castro. Reported 
by Mary Cronin/London 








| in two northern states, Sonora and Nuevo 


Mean Machine 


The government wins again 





A s Mexico's midterm elections ap- 
proached, observers began to wonder 
whether the domineering Institutional 
Revolutionary Party (P.R.1.) might be suc- 
cessfully challenged for the first time in its 
56-year history. Voters fed up with a stag- 
nant economy and continuing official cor- 
ruption might, some thought, help the op- 
position National Action Party (P.A.N.) 
knock the P.R.I. out of the governorships 





Leon. But the P.R.I. did not even wait for 
the polls to close last week before claiming 
a sweep of every office worth winning. The 
victory was tainted by widespread charges 
of stuffed ballot boxes and intimidated 
voters. Said Norberto Corella, a P.A.N. of- 
ficial in Sonora: “I have been involved in 
elections for 21 years. I have never seen a 
dirtier one.” 

P.R.L. claimed to have won the seven 
state gubernatorial races. Although some 
P.R.I. officials initially said the party had 
also swept all 300 contested seats in the 
national Chamber of Deputies, P.A.N. 
later announced that it expected to win as 
many as 37. An additional 100 seats will 
be apportioned among P.A.N. and other 
minority parties. | 

P.A.N. officials charged the ruling | 
party with stuffing ballots and outright al- 
tering of the election totals. P.A.N. sup- 
porters also faced obstacles as they tried 
to vote. In the Sonora capital, Hermosillo, 
where P.A.N. won a 1982 municipal elec- 
tion, the number of polling stations was 
reduced. In the town of Guaymas, 100 of 
180 P.A.N. poll watchers were refused 
certification. In other places, unidentified 
men carried off the ballot boxes long be- 
fore the election was over. 

Although P.A.N. officials had warned 
of violence if the election appeared irregu- 
lar, reactions were for the most part re- 
strained. A serious incident occurred in 
the border town of San Luis Rio Colorado, 
some 17 miles from Yuma, Ariz. There an 
estimated 1,500 Panistas tried to free 30 
supporters who had been arrested for 
breaking open a ballot box they claimed 
was stuffed. Some 20 people were injured 
as authorities dispersed the mob with tear 
gas and clubs and the protesters burned 
several police and private vehicles. 

The opposition candidates demanded 
that the elections be invalidated and new 
ones scheduled, but it was unlikely that 
the government would accommodate 
them. P.R.I. leaders, who see their party 
as the guardian of Mexico's political sta- | 
bility, were indifferent to charges of fraud. 
Maximiliano Esparza, a P.R.I. function- 
ary sent to Sonora from Mexico City to 
oversee the voting, called the election “a 
democratic fiesta. It was a clean process. 
The people won.” Mexican President Mi- 
guel de la Madrid was even more offhand. 
Said he: “I'm not concerned about the 
confused opinions of the minorities,” @ 
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are represented. The delegation will be 
missing some prominent members, in- 
cluding former U.N. Ambassador Jeane 
Kirkpatrick and Republican Senator 
Nancy Kassebaum of Kansas. Even be- 
fore Reagan left Washington, she made 
headlines by criticizing Attorney General 
Edwin Meese’s decision to withhold a 
$625,000 grant for a group that runs shel- 
ters for battered women. The next day 
Meese, whose wife Ursula is a conference 
delegate, said that the grant was “still 
under review.” 

The issues scheduled for discussion in 
Nairobi are far more elusive: equality, de- 
velopment and peace. Those themes, des- 
ignated at the first world conference of 
women, held in 1975 in Mexico City, have 
become catchphrases for a lengthier list of 
feminist concerns that range from inade- 
| quate food to unemployment, from rape to 
marriage rights. Some statistics on the 
status of women show gains worldwide in 

education, employment and health care, 
| KENYA but Abzug points out that overall progress 
ss ea5 has been modest: “The largest strides are 
A Global Feminist Critique in education, and yet two-thirds of the il- 
= a ao —— | literates are still women.” Democratic 
In Nairobi, two conferences assess women's progress Congresswoman Patricia Schroeder of 
Colorado, who is not attending the con- 
U nder a pristine blue sky on the Uni- | conference. But the hundreds of Forum | ference, offers a harsher assessment. After 
versity of Nairobi campus, Africans | participants who had made deposits for | the Decade for Women, she says, “there is 

in bright robes and turbans mingled with | hotel rooms were outraged to learn that | really nothing to celebrate.” 
denimed Europeans wearing punk hair- | their reservations were invalid. At the As the twelve-day conference began 
cuts, Muslims behind veils, and Ameri- | New Stanley Hotel, American Feminists | this week, conflict seemed as likely 
cans in trim safari gear. Thousands of | Bella Abzug and Betty Friedan staged a | as consensus. U.N.-sponsored regional 
women from some 130 countries poured | friendly protest in the lobby, with Friedan | meetings held to prepare for the confer- 
| into Kenya’s capital city last week for two | joining the ousted in a chorus of We | ence produced a divergence of priorities 
conferences to mark the end of the United | Shall Not Be Moved. Eventually, solutions | European and American women were 
Nations Decade for Women, one spon- | were found: many women tripled up, | concerned with employment opportuni- 
sored by the U.N., the other, called Fo- | while some transferred to spartan, $17-a- | ties, equal pay and access to science and 
rum °85, a parallel meeting of non-gov- | night dorm rooms on campuses around | technology. In Asia, the overriding con- 
| ernmental organizations. Many had high | Nairobi. cern was the scarcity of economic oppor- 
hopes that the gatherings would provide a As the hotel imbroglio was playing | tunities for women, which forces many 
sisterly exchange of ideas and strategies. _ out in Nairobi, the U.S. delegation was in | into prostitution. In famine-ravaged A fri- 
“You will see something that is nota con- | Washington enjoying a White House | ca, the priority was food production. The 
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ference but an encounter, a happening... | send-off lunch of veal vol-au-vent and | Latin America meeting focused on urban 
a meeting of the minds of women,” pre- | cantaloupe sorbet. At each place setting | growth and the debt crisis Delegates in 
dicted Barbadian Dame Nita Barrow, | was a commemorative bronze .. Nairobi are expected to ratify 
convener of Forum °85 medallion wrapped in white a 372-paragraph document of 


Skeptics, however, warned that the af- | paper and pink ribbon. Presi- > “forward-looking strategies,” 
fair could prove a well-publicized waste of | dent Reagan’s remarks to the © but 58 paragraphs remain in 
time. The U.S. especially feared that Nai- | group included a few fatherly * dispute. The US., for in- 
robi could become a reprise of the 1980 | jests about his daughter Mau- Stance, dislikes the tone of 
conference on women in Copenhagen, | reen, who is to head the dele- demands by developing coun- 
where discussions about employment, | gation, but his message was tries for economic redistribu- 
health and education were sidetracked by | earnest. The “business of the tion. Some Muslim countries, 
heated confrontations among delegates | conference is women, not pro- on the other hand, object 
over Zionism, imperialism, racism—es- | paganda,” he reminded them to paragraphs calling for Mus- 
sentially every ism but feminism That will not be easy lim equality between women 

At the outset, however, such concerns | While Maureen Reagan has and men 
were forgotten amid a conventioneers’ | designated four areas to con- Even if the disputes can 
snarl over accommodations. Although | front at the conference—liter- Maureen Reagan be resolved, conference reso- 
Kenya had spent part of its $1.6 million | acy, development, family vio- lutions are nonbinding and 
investment to spruce up Nairobi's streets, | lence and women refugees—her 32- | mostly of symbolic value. Of equal value 
buildings and dormitories, authorities | member delegation may have difficulty | may be the individual exchanges between 
were unprepared for the huge turnout. In | avoiding ideological quarrels with East | women that could provide specific strate- 
addition to the 3,000 delegates registered | bloc and Third World representatives. | gies for addressing common problems. Said 
for the official conference. some 10,000 | Reagan is also likely to be a magnet for | Leticia Ramos Shahani, secretary-general 
arrived for Forum "85. The Forum turnout | criticism because she is the President's | of the U.N. conference: “After 1985 we will 
was more than three times the number | daughter. She has already come under at- | be impatient for action. It is not sufficient 
expected, and government authorities | tack at home for the complexion of the | just to have an issue. Now we want some- 
tried to forestall a crush by announcing | delegation, which some feminists say is | thing concrete.” — By Jill Smolowe. Re- 
that Nairobi's 4,000 hotel rooms would | dominated by white, wealthy Republi- | ported by Jane O’Reilly/Nairobi and Alessandra 
be held for the delegates to the official | cans, although several minority groups | Stanley/Washington 
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World Notes 





Sabotage Sinks a Protest Ship 


“We don’t know what happened,” 
said Peter Willcox, skipper of the 
Greenpeace flagship Rainbow War- 
rior. “There were some loud bangs, the 
boat shook and we sank within four 
minutes.” The 130-ft. converted trawl- 
er was berthed in Auckland, New Zea- 
land, last week, preparing to lead a 
protest of French nuclear tests at Mur- 
uroa Atoll, 700 miles southeast of Ta- 
hiti. Two explosions ripped a 6-ft. by 8- 
ft. hole in the hull, scuttling the vessel 
stern first in 24 ft. of water and killing 
Ship Photographer Fernando Pereira. 
The twelve other people reportedly on board escaped unharmed. 

Auckland police said the explosions were detonated “on the 
outside of the hull in the area of the engine room.” New Zealand 
Prime Minister David Lange called the bombing a “major crimi- 
nal act.” Lange, who has banned port calls by nuclear-armed 
or -powered ships, said he would consider sending a New Zea- 
land naval vessel to lead the Mururoa protest. The Rainbow 
Warrior was one of four ships used by Greenpeace, an interna- 
tional environmentalist group. “Our actions are all peaceful,” 
said Bryn Jones, chairman of the organization’s British branch. 
“We have not in the past provoked this kind of response.” 


Rainbow Warrior 


Meaty Matters with Britain 


Before its 1982 war with Britain over the Falkland Islands, 
Argentina shipped corned beef, lumber and other goods worth 
more than $133 million annually to the United Kingdom. But 
since the war, a British embargo on Argentine imports has out- 
lawed trade between the nations. Last week, as he embarked ona 
three-day visit to Brazil, Foreign Secretary Sir Geoffrey Howe 
told the House of Commons that Britain had decided unilaterally 
to lift the trade embargo. Howe, whose announcement coincided 
with the anniversary of last year’s unsuccessful efforts to renew 
relations with Argentina, urged the government of President 
Raul Alfonsin to join with Britain in new trade agreements. 

Howe’s announcement drew immediate applause from Ar- 
gentina’s meat-packers, who have lost their lucrative British 
markets to Brazil. But Argentine Foreign Minister Dante Ca- 
puto responded that trade talks could begin in 60 days only if the 
agenda also includes his country’s claim to Las Malvinas, as Ar- 
gentina calls the Falklands. In London, a Foreign Office spokes- 
man called Caputo’s reaction “disappointing,” adding, “Our po- 
sition has been set out many times. There is no possibility of our 
negotiating or discussing sovereignty.” 





Peace Talks and Terror Tactics 


After more than two years of civil strife that has led to some 
2,000 deaths, tentative steps were taken last week toward a set- 
tlement between Sri Lanka’s Tamil separatist movements and 
the government of President Junius Jayewardene. Under pres- 
sure from India’s Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi, the island na- 
tion’s warring factions began peace talks in Thimbu, capital of 
the Himalayan kingdom of Bhutan. Shortly afterward the gov- 
ernment, which is dominated by Sri Lanka’s 70% majority of 
Sinhalese Buddhists, lifted nighttime curfews imposed on five 
northern districts heavily populated by Tamil-speaking Hindus. 
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The government also released 643 of 1,197 Tamit prisoners who 
had been arrested under an antiterrorism law. 

A day later an attempt to assassinate Jayewardene was re- 
ported. Police said they seized a van’ containing more than 260 
Ibs. of explosives in the vicinity of the President's office. Two 
Tamil youths were arrested and identified as members of the Ee- 
lam Revolutionary Organization of Students, one of five separat- 
ist groups participating in the Thimbu conference. A spokesman 
for Gandhi denounced the assassination attempt and urged both 
sides “to exercise maximum restraint at this delicate stage.” 





“Slanderous Accusations” 


The confrontation last week came on the 17th day of Meh- 
met Ali Agca’s rambling testimony against seven men he says 
conspired with him to shoot Pope John Paul II in 1981. In his 
first testimony in the Rome courtroom, Bulgarian Defendant 
Sergei Antonov flatly denied that he drove gunmen to St. Peter’s 
Square for the assassination attempt. Furthermore, Antonov as- 
serted, he had “never met the person who accuses me.” 

The onetime manager of the Bulgarian airline’s Rome office, 
Antonov, 37, has been under house arrest since 1982. He stated, 
“For two years and seven months I have been away from my 
homeland, my family, my friends, my 
colleagues because of [these] absurd, 
slanderous accusations,” Agca retorted 
that the Bulgarian “has conducted a 
purely political speech to touch the senti- 
ments of this courtroom,” 

Italian authorities may soon hear 
from another defendant in the conspiracy 
trial. Turkish police last week arrested Be- 
kir Celenk, a Turk whom Agca has ac- 
cused of helping arrange the plot against 
the Pope. Until his reappearance in Anka- 
ra, Celenk, a reputed smuggler, had been 
secluded in Bulgaria since at least 1982. 
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Sergei Antonov 


WEST GERMANY 
Prison for the Hitler Forger 


His bravado undiminished, Konrad Kujau, confessed forger 
of the notorious Hitler diaries, awaited the verdict of a Hamburg 
court by scrawling facsimiles of the Fihrer’s signature. Kujau’s 
mood grew more somber when Judge Hans-Ulrich Schroeder 
declared him guilty, along with former Stern magazine Reporter 
Gerd Heidemann, of defrauding Stern of $3.8 million between 
1981 and 1983. The German weekly had purchased 60 volumes 
of the phony diaries in what it billed as the “scoop of the post- 
World War Il era.” 

Last week’s verdicts ended an eleven-month trial in which 
Heidemann claimed that he had been misled by Kujau, a 
dealer in Nazi memorabilia. The court believed but had no 
concrete evidence to show that Heidemann had kept almost 
half the money. The journalist drew a prison term of 56 
months for fraud. Kujau 
was sentenced to 54 
months for fraud and 
forgery. Both were freed 
pending an appeal. The 
judge criticized Stern for 
the “bunker mentality” 
that encouraged editors 
to print their “scoop” 
without first establishing 
the diaries’ authenticity. 





Kujau before the sentencing 
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Coca-Cola’s Big Fizzle 


Consumer revolt forces the company to bring back the old, familiar flavor 


ednesday, July 10, was C day in 
America. C for Coca-Cola. C 
for consumers. C for choice. It 


was the day that a powerful company in 
Atlanta felt compelled to return to Amer- 
icans their national drink. When Coca- 
Cola announced last April that it was 
changing the taste of the world’s most 
popular soda, it failed to foresee the sheer NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
frustration and fury that the news would 
create. From Bangor to Burbank, from 
Detroit to Dallas, tens of thousands of 5 
Coke lovers rose up as one to revile the UP} AMERICA 
suddenly sweeter taste of their favorite aa f= 

beverage and demand old Coke back. 

Stung and swallowing hard, Coca- 
Cola reclaimed its birthright last week. In 
the most spectacular about-face since 
Ford walked away from its ill-fated Edsel 
in 1959, the company bowed to public 
pressure. It declared that old Coke would 
be restored to groceries, fountains and 
vending machines within a few weeks. At 
the same time, the firm said it intended to 
have its soda and drink it too. Old Coke 
will return as Coca-Cola Classic. The new 
Coke that ignited the outrage will remain 
the flagship brand 

Coke’s decision brought forth a joyous 
response from soft-drink fans across the 
US. Said Karen Wilson, 28, who last June 
led a rally to protest the new Coke in San 
Francisco's Union Square: “At first I was 
numb. Then I was shocked. Then I start- 
ed to yell and scream and run up and 
down.” Archrival Pepsi professed to be 
just as delighted. Crowed Roger Enrico, 
president of Pepsi-Cola USA, about new 
Coke: “Clearly this is the Edsel of the ’80s 
This was a terrible mistake. Coke’s got a 
lemon on its hands, and now they're try- 
ing to make lemonade.” On Wall Street, 
though, Coke jumped $2.37 a share on the 
announcement, while PepsiCo stock 
sagged 75¢. In Washington, Democratic 
Senator David Pryor of Arkansas, an ad- 
mitted Cokeaholic, expressed his jubila- 
tion on the Senate floor. In a speech be- 
tween a debate over disinvestment in 
South Africa and action on the Safe 
Drinking Water Act, Pryor called Coke’s 
capitulation “a very meaningful moment 
in the history of America. It shows that 
some national institutions cannot be 
changed.” 

Indeed they cannot. As Coke discov- 
ered to its sorrow, fiddling with the for- 
mula for the 99-year-old beverage was an 
affront to patriotic pride and perhaps 
more. “Some people felt that a sacred 
symbol had been tampered with,” said 
Robert Antonio, a University of Kansas 
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| Libby Lavine is all aglow for the real thing 


sociologist. Glenwood Davis, marketing 
manager for Coca-Cola Bottling in Roa- 
noke, Va., said that he received a letter 
from a woman who said, “There are only 
two things in my life: God and Coca-Cola 
Now you have taken one of those things 
away from me.” 

Even after the decision to bring back 
Classic Coke, company officials were still 
not quite sure what had hit them. “We did 
not understand the deep emotions of so 
many of our customers for Coca-Cola,” 
said President Donald R. Keough. “It is 
not only a function of culture or upbring- 
ing or inherited brand loyalty. It is a won- 
derful American mystery. A lovely Amer- 
ican enigma. And you cannot measure it 
any more than you can measure love, 
pride or patriotism.” 

Everything looked different on April 
23, when Coca-Cola Chairman Roberto 
Goizueta introduced the new Coke, which 
the firm called “the most significant soft- 
drink development in the company’s his- 
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tory.” Gushed Goizueta at the time: “The 
best has been made even better.” 

Coke's change was immediately 
greeted by angry protest. For three 
straight months, Coca-Cola headquarters 
received some 1,500 phone calls daily, as 
well as a barrage of angry letters. Wrote 
one correspondent: “Changing Coke is 
like God making the grass purple or put- 
ting toes on our ears or teeth on our 
knees.” Among the most common com- 
plaints: new Coke was dull and watery 
and tasted distressingly like Pepsi 

As a chastened Keough admitted last 
week, “The passion for original Coke was 
something that just flat caught us by sur- 
prise, The simple fact is that all of the 
time and money and skill poured into 
consumer research on the new Coca-Cola 
could not measure or reveal the depth and 
emotional attachment to the original 
Coca-Cola felt by so many people.” 

Keough denied a widely held belief 
that the company had brought out new 
Coke as part of a deliberate, Machiavel- 
lian plot to create support for the older 
product. Said he: “Some critics will say 
Coca-Cola has made a marketing mis- 
take. Some cynics say that we planned the 
whole thing. The truth is, we're not that 
dumb, and we're not that smart.” 

Why, at a time when the world is try- 
ing to cope with international terrorism, 
superpower tensions and starvation in Af- 
rica, has so much furor erupted over what 
is, after all, merely a change in a soft- 
drink formula? 

In many ways. the Great Coke De- 
bate revealed something about the cur- 
rent state of the American psyche. In a 
world of ceaseless change, people cling 
desperately to the known and the given 
The old Latin Mass is gone, the phone 
company has been broken up, Walter 
Cronkite is no longer on the evening 
news. Throughout those changes, Coke 
was always there. a misty memory from 
childhood, a rock of ages. “Certain things 


in our psychological environment have to 
stay constant because we're in such a 
changing world,” says Dr. Bert Pepper 
(no relation to the soft drink), a New 
York City psychiatrist. “Each of us has 
our favorite object of constancy. Many 
Americans have picked Coke.” Adds 
Pepper: “People felt outraged and ripped 
off because there was an implicit and ex- 
plicit contract between the Coke drinker 
and the company. There was unilateral 
abrogation of that contract when the 
company changed the formula.” 

It is, of course, possible that Coke can 
turn its near disaster into a marketing 
coup. The company now has two Cokes to 
compete with Pepsi-Cola, as an industry 
watcher pointed out—one that tastes like 
Coke and one that tastes like Pepsi. And 
since the soft-drink maker will still be 
selling new Coke, none of the millions of 
dollars spent to launch that product has 
been wasted. If anything, the furor creat- 
ed by the flavor change has made Coke 
more of a household word than ever 

Television viewers were served news 
of Coke’s announcement morning, noon 
and night. ABC interrupted its soap opera 
General Hospital on Wednesday after- 
noon to break the news. In the kind of sat- 
uration coverage normally reserved for 
disasters or diplomatic crises, the decision 
to bring back old Coke was prominently 
reported on every evening network news 
broadcast. ABC featured the switch on its 
Night Line and 20/20 shows. 

The brand brouhaha began back in 
1980, when Goizueta and Keough were 
picked for Coca-Cola’s top jobs. They 
were determined to reverse a disturbing 
trend. Over the previous decade, Pepsi 
had been steadily gaining on Coke. Using 
a brash advertising campaign built 
around the “Pepsi Challenge” slogan, the 
rival cola was becoming increasingly pop- 
ular with younger drinkers, who seemed 
to prefer its sweetness to the crisper taste 
of Coke. The inroads were largest in su- 
permarkets, where Pepsi in 1977 actually 
overtook Coke in sales. Because of its 
dominance in the fountain and vending- 
machine trade, however, Coke still holds 
an overall 22% to 19% edge. Each point 
represents about $200 million in sales 


he taste question became crucial to 
Coke. While developing diet Coke, 
which appeared in 1982, the com- 
pany came up with a new and sweeter for- 
mula. To test just how well a cola contain- 
ing it would go over, Coke embarked on 
the most exhaustive and far-reaching re- 
search program in its history. In all, near- 
ly 200,000 consumers were asked to par- 
ticipate over a three-year period 
The results were close, but they per- 
suaded Coke executives that they were on 
the right track. When asked to compare 
unmarked beverages, 55% of the drinkers 
favored new Coke over old Coke. When 
both drinks were identified, the margin 
rose 6 points. 
For a while the company considered 
putting out the new Coke under a differ- 
ent name. Goizueta vetoed that approach 
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‘Cheeseburger and a Coke . 


confusion. The company was already sell- 
ing regular, diet and caffeine-free ver- 
sions, and a cherry Coke was on the way. 
As Coke now concedes, its test mar- 
keting was flawed. Among other things, 
Coca-Cola neglected to inform consumers 
that choosing new Coke meant saying 
farewell to old Coke. “We failed to tell the 
tasters graphically enough that their pref- 
erence for the new would mean that they 


Coke again,” explained Ira Herbert, vice 
president for worldwide marketing. 

Even Goizueta’s father spoke out 
against the switch when it was announced 
in April. Telephoning from his Mexico 
City home, the elder man told his son 
that the move wasa bad one, and jok- 
ingly threatened to disown him. Last 
week, the Coca-Cola chairman said, 
| his father called “to take me back in.” 
No one watched the gathering 
| rebellion more closely than Brian 
Dyson, the president of Coca-Cola 
USA. A lanky native of Argentina, 
Dyson had the duty of monitoring 
overnight reports on consumer reac- 
tion. By late May. the findings were 
looking bad. Dyson concluded that 
“people had fallen in love with the 
memory of old Coke” and wanted 
little to do with the new one. 

Withacrisis approaching, Dyson 
| ordered that results of the June 20 
survey be sent to him while he attend- 
eda reunion at his family’s Argentine 
ranch. Aides telephoned the report to 
Buenos Aires, where it was tape-re- 
corded and driven six hours to the 
Dyson spread. It arrived as the exec- 
utive was dining on a freshly slain 
and roasted heifer. Reading the doc- 
ument, Dyson realized that consum- 
er anger was reaching critical levels. 
Says he: “You can get a wonderful 
perspective on some problems when 

you are half a world away.” 
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. Ls that the new Coke or the old Coke, or the new old 
Coke or the old new Coke, or the old, old...’ 


on the ground that it would lead to market | 


would never be able to taste the original | 
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Dyson returned to Atlanta on June 28 
and summoned his officers for a Friday 
executive meeting. “We asked ourselves, 
“Will it go away? Is it logical? How do we 
address it?’ Conferring with Keough, 
Dyson found that his superior shared his 
worries, The two agreed that some kind of 
Strategic decision should be reached on 
July 8. They were anxious to see what 
sales would be like over the long Fourth of 
July weekend. The results were flat. 

Matters reached a head last Monday 
after Dyson heard the complaints of bot- 
tlers. He recalls, “If one could have taken 
a vote, the clear majority would have been 
for us to begin a two-cola policy.” Dyson 
conveyed that sentiment to Keough, who 
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“Seat 


Carrying the torch of protest in San Francisco 


Fiddling with the formula was an affront to patriotic pride. 











promptly huddled with Goizueta. Be- 
tween them, the two top executives decid- 
ed to bring back old Coke. After flirting 
with the name Original Coca-Cola, they 
settled on Coca-Cola Classic. 

On Tuesday, an exhausted Keough | 
returned home about 9 p.m., informed his 
wife Marilyn about the new name, and 
slumped off to bed. His wife stayed down- 
Stairs before joining her husband around 
11. Nudging him awake, she told Keough 
that she liked the new name. He re- 
mained awake the rest of the night won- 
dering what he had done. 

Once they chose their course of ac- 
tion, Keough and Goizueta moved swiftly. 
On Tuesday and Wednesday. Keough 
went to an Atlanta television studio to 
tape a commercial that showed him an- | 
nouncing the return of old Coke. Beamed 
by satellite to a New Jersey production 
center, the spot was retaped and flown 
by helicopter to Manhattan for delivery 
to the major networks for broadcast 
Wednesday on the evening news. 

Meanwhile, frantic efforts were being 
made to design a new can. Such a job nor- 
mally takes at least 60 days, but time was 
now agonizingly short. Bill Schermerhorn, | 
Coke's brand manager, made an urgent 
telephone call last Monday to Alvin 
Schechter, creative director of the 
Schechter Group, a Manhattan design firm 
By 10 p.m. Tuesday, Schechter had com- 
pleted the assignment. The red can features 
the traditional Coca-Cola script with the 
word “Classic” in black roman type 

For weeks, the tightly knit world of 
market research has been abuzz with gos- 
sip about Coke’s mistake. “It appears to 
be a colossal marketing blunder.” says 
George Mihaly, head of the consulting di- 
vision of Crossley Surveys. Mihaly discov- 
ered widespread adverse reaction to the 
new Coke while conducting an un- 
related study of upper-level manag- 
ers. When asked for their opinion of 
the change in Coke, all the execu- 
lives gave it a negative review. 
Since he had done some work for | 
Coke in the past. Mihaly told. his 
findings to high-level contacts at the 
company. The early warnings were 
apparently ignored. 

Mihaly believes that the Coke 
experience shows up some of the 
weaknesses of taste tests. He is criti- 
cal of them in general because con- 
sumers have difficulty distinguish- 
ing slight variations in taste 

Coke's 500 U.S. bottlers felt the 
wrath of consumers most directly. 
The bottlers, who are mainly inde- 
pendent businessmen, take syrup 
sold by the company, mix it with 
carbonated water, and ship the fin- 
ished product to stores and other 
vendors. They are thus the brand's 
local distributors. Some recalled be- 
ing stopped on the street in recent 
weeks by angry and argumentative 
Coke drinkers. “The consumer re- 
sented the fact that we put a flavor 
out there and said. ‘This is what 
you're going to like.” observed 
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Its as exciting and alive as you are. Or as quiet and relaxed. [Contact 
Bermuda. Now. 


Ann and Bob Bowles on their’ Seventhetrip to Bermuda. 


Its the exhilaration of sailing, the competition of tennis, | 


the thrill of mopeds, the challenge of golf, or the satisfying 
self-indulgence of just lying in the sun. 


There is no island...no place...no experience quite 


like Bermuda. 
Maybe that's why nobody comes to Bermuda just once. 





ur Travel Agent or for a free Bermuda brochure, 3505 | 
call 800-223-6106 (NY: 800-223-6107) or write: 

Bermuda Department of Tourism, | 
P.O Box 7705, Woodside, NY 11377 
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MAXELL OR DYSAN 
FLOPPY DISK FAILS, 
WELLREPLACE IT 
WITH ANEW 


VERBATIM DISK. FREE. 


M. floppy disks come with a guarantee; if they 
ever fail, the manufacturer will send you a brand new 
one. But let's face it; ifa particular brand of floppy 
disk ever loses your data, you might not want another 
one of theirs. 

That's why Verbatim is offering a very special 
guarantee: If you buy a 3M, Maxell, 
or Dysan floppy disk — and it fails— 
we will replace it with a brand new 
Verbatim disk. Free. Why are we mak- 
















time you use a floppy disk you 
can always count on. 
Verbatim. 


_ VERBATIM. YOU CAN COUNT ON US. 


Mail your failed 8" 54"! or 342" disk in its original envelope, along with your name and address, and the brand and model of your computer system, to 
Verbatim Offer, P.O. Box 7306, Clinton, IA 52736. Limit one refund per name and address. Offer limited to the first 100,000 3M, Maxell, or Dysan failed 
disks received. Offer expires October 1, 1985. Void where prohibited by law Offer rights are not assignable or transferable 


Frank Barron, corporate secretary of 
Rome Coca-Cola Bottling in Georgia. 


tlers a lesson. “What Coca-Cola didn’t re- 
alize was that the old Coke was the prop- 
erty of the American public,” says Bobby 
Wilkinson, president of Huntsville Coca- 
Cola Bottling Co. in Alabama. “The bot- 
tlers thought they owned it. The company 
thought it owned it. But the consumers 
knew they owned it. And when someone 
tampered with it, they got upset.” 


known that they were playing a very 
tricky game in changing Coke. When the 
firm first came out with 10-oz., king-size 
bottles in the mid-1950s, many drinkers 
were beside themselves. If God had want- 
ed Coke in 10-0z. bottles, he would not 
have created the traditional, green-hued 
64-07. bottle. “People raised hell with me 






















The experience has taught many bot- 


the market.” 
















Company officials should have 





RCA's SelectaVision video player 


A Gallery of Goofs 


Ww hat parent dreams that his newborn baby will grow 
into an ugly, mean, stupid adult? What company ima- 
gines that its carefully designed new product will prove to be 
a dismal failure? They all seem bright and beautiful at birth. 
And so it was that Coca-Cola felt sure consumers would ac- 
cept a change in the taste of the world’s best-selling soft 
drink. It also explains IBM’s prediction that its new PCjr 
would prove a popular home computer. Remember Du 
Pont’s synthetic-leather Corfam? Or Atari’s disastrous E.T. 
video game? Marketing debacles are as American as apple 
pie and old Coke. 

In recent years, failures in the marketplace have 
often had a technological bent. RCA in 1981 launched the 
SelectaVision VideoDisc player. It had taken the company 
15 years to develop the product (code-named the Manhattan 
Project) at a cost of $150 million. The firm expected to sell 
half a million machines in its first year. Instead RCA sold 
only that many in three years and suffered losses of $580 
million. Consumers generally preferred its rival, the video- 
cassette recorder. Reason: RCA’s machine could play only 
prerecorded disks and was unable to record television pro- 
grams. In April 1984 RCA finally decided to bury the 
VideoDisc player. 

Consider IBM’s ill-fated PCjr. Flush with the success of 
its personal computer, IBM confidently poured $40 million 
into the promotion of a new model aimed at the home mar- 
ket. Unfortunately, the PCjr missed its first Christmas sea- 
son because of production delays. More important, sophisti- 
cated consumers were dismayed by the machine’s limited 
memory and Chiclet keyboard, and casual users were turned 
off by its relatively hefty price tag. Production was discontin- 
ued three months ago. 
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and said it didn’t taste the same,” said 
Crawford Johnson, president of Birming- 
ham’s Coca-Cola Bottling Co. United. “I 
told them, ‘We put the same ingredients 
in it that we put in the little bottle.’ 
But the difference between then and now 
is that we never took the 64-oz. size off 


Outrage against the new Coke quickly 
gathered momentum. In Seattle, Gay 
Mullins, 57, a retired real estate investor, 
became a national celebrity by issuing 
anti-new-Coke buttons and T shirts, set- 
ting up a hot line for disgruntled callers 
and threatening to bring a class-action 
suit to make the old recipe public. Mullins 
organized the Old Cola Drinkers of 
America, whose aim was to bring back 
the beloved soft drink. It did not matter 
that Mullins, in two blind tests, expressed 
a preference for new Coke over old Coke. 


Ford's classic blunder, the Edsel 


the way they always were. 


























ily canceled the deal. 





The PCjr, IBM's home computer 


Tinkering with a well-worn and worthy formula, as 
Coca-Cola did, has always been risky. Schlitz learned that 
lesson the hard way. In the early 1970s, it was the second- 
best-selling brew in the US., the beer that made 
Milwaukee famous. In 1974, though, Schlitz changed its 
taste, using a money-saving new formula. It turned out 
to be a dismal failure. Schlitz reverted to something 
close to the original taste in 1977, but by then the 
damage had been done. Today the brand has only 1% of the 
market. 

Do these sad tales suggest that all marketers are mud- 
dled, that advertising is just a con man’s game? Of course 
not. Procter & Gamble has surely stumbled on occasion, but 
it deftly employs market research before launching new 
products. Seven months ago, for example, it came up with a 
market hit in Liquid Tide. 

A failure, finally, can often instruct better than any suc- 
cess. That proved to be the case with what is probably the 
best-known corporate blunder of all time, the Edsel. After 
painstaking market research, Ford in September 1957 went 
after the upper-middle segment of the car market. The Edsel 
launch was the most expensive in auto history. A Ford TV 
special starring Bing Crosby and Frank Sinatra replaced the 
popular Ed Sullivan Show. One dealer unfurled a giant Edsel 
sign above San Francisco Bay. In the end, close to 3 million 
people caught a glimpse of the Edsel, but only 109,466 cars 
were sold. 

Still, as Management Professor Peter Drucker points out, 
Ford’s investigation into its fiasco led to an important dis- 
covery. The automaker learned that people buy cars not sim- 
ply according to price. They are often looking for social sta- 
tus. In the jargon, the industry uncovered life-style 
segmentation. After the Edsel came Ford’s sweet victory. In 
1964 it unveiled the Mustang, one of the company’s most 
successful new cars since Henry Ford’s Model T. 


He wanted his rum-and-Cokes to be just 


Others managed to convert distaste 
for new Coke into a profitable sideline. 
Dennis Overstreet, owner of a Beverly 
Hills wine shop, bought 500 cases of old 
Coke after the new product was an- 
nounced, and sold them all for $30 each, 
nearly triple the normal price. When they 
were gone, Overstreet began contacting 
foreign bottlers to import the drink, which 
has not yet been replaced by new Coke 
abroad. His search took him from Eng- 
land (“It didn’t taste right”) to Mexico, 
Puerto Rico and finally Brazil. On the day 
Coca-Cola disclosed that it was reviving 
the old beverage, a Rio bottler was about 
to ship Overstreet 300 cases of Brazilian 
Coke, the first of up to 10,000 cases. In a 
mild panic, the California merchant hast- 














Protesters became wild enthusi- 
asts when Coke reversed itself. “I 
was ecstatic when I heard the 
news,” said Libby Lavine, a Michi- 
gan dissident who had launched a 
national letter-writing campaign. 
“Thank God they realized what a 
mistake they made.” In Mountain 
View, Calif., Coke Activist Wilson 
threw a party in the sawdust-cov- 
ered back room of a hamburger res- 
taurant. The drink of the night? Old 
Coke, from Wilson's 20-case stash. 

The jubilation affected people in 
virtually every age group and walk 
of life. The return of old Coke is 
“the best thing that ever happened 
since the wheel,” said Randy Dea- 
ton, 32, a Michigan hotel manager. 
“I switched to water when they 
stopped making the old Coke.” Ex- 
claimed Gail Hilty, 16, a senior at 
Redwood High School in Larkspur, 
Calif: “Thank God! I don’t like the new 
stuff at all. Nobody likes it—at least no- 
body that I know.” On Staten Island, 
N.Y., Tracy Collica, 11, and Michael, 8, 
feed their two-year-old brother Larry 
both kinds of Coke and are certain that he 
prefers the old. Said Michael: “He can tell 
the difference. He makes a face if we give 
him new Coke.” 


he introduction of new Coke 
flowed directly from a strategy that 
Coca-Cola has pursued in recent 
years. Since Goizueta’s ascendancy to the 
top job, the company has been expanding 
in several directions. It acquired Colum- 
bia Pictures for more than $690 million in 
cash and stock in 1982, and has placed its 
once exclusive brand name on drinks 
ranging from cherry Coke to caf- 
feine-free diet Coke. The addition of 
Coca-Cola Classic will bring the 
number of products bearing the 
Coke name to six, compared with 
the single Coke that Goizueta inher- 
| ited. Pepsi, by contrast, has its name 
on five products. 

The company this week is 
launching yet another new product. 
In partnership with Murjani Inter- 
national, a New York City clothing 
designer, Coke will be producing a 
line of men’s and women’s wear. 
The items will range from sweat- 
shirts with the Coca-Cola logo em- 
blazoned across the chest to stylish 
shirts, blouses and outerwear 

Coca-Cola may find that having 
two separate but equal Cokes can 
create severe headaches. The logis- 
tics alone will be a major problem. 
Even though they are overjoyed by 
the return of old Coke, many bot- 
Ulers are already apprehensive. 
“This is not going to be easy,” says 
Sandy Williams, president of Cor- 
inth Coca-Cola Bottling Works in 
Mississippi. “We're only set up to 
handle one finished syrupatatime.” 

Similar dilemmas are likely to —— 
crop up at soda fountains and gro- 
ceries. “It's going to be a problem 





Source: John C. Maxwell Jr 







































with so many brands,” concedes 
Ralph Lucas, owner of Lucas 
Fine Food in Cincinnati. “We 
have to have more shelf space. 
We'll cram them in sideways, I 
guess.” The overflow, he added, 
will pile up in stock rooms. 

The battle for shelf space is 
only the beginning. Once they are dis- 
played, the two Cokes are likely to present 
consumers with a confusing choice. 
Which should they buy, and which is the 
real Coke anyway? Says Bruce Farquhar, 
an associate professor at Carnegie-Mellon 
University: “The two products are too 
similar. They're going to cannibalize sales 
one way or the other.” 

Advertising could be another night- 
mare. Coca-Cola will have to decide 


a a at- * 


Next comes a line of clothes in partnership with Murjani 


| powerful strategic positions in the con- 
| sumer marketplace,” says Emanuel Gold- 
| man of Montgomery Securities in San 


| die-hard Coke customers and the con- 


whether to tout each Coke separate- 
ly, or to launch a single unified cam- 
paign. “It’s going to be very difficult 
and costly for the company to mar- 
ket two products with the same 
name,” cautions one Madison Ave- 
nue insider. Some industry observers 
think that Coca-Cola may settle ona 
two-pronged strategy. It could focus 
on new Coke in its advertising, and 
let the triumphantly returned Clas- 
sic Coke sell itself. 

Those troubles notwithstanding, 
some experts say that Coke could 
manage to keep both colas alive, de- 
spite the bleak verdict of historic 
precedent. But, observes Farquhar, 
\ “in general, when we have two 
very similar products produced 
by the same firm, one is likely 
to be withdrawn after a 
period of time.” 

Coke may emerge 
stronger than ever from 
this adventure. It now 
flanks Pepsi on two sides, 
much as a military force 
might surround an enemy. 
Says Alexander Kroll, 
president of the Young 
& Rubicam advertising 
agency: “It’s the most unusual strategy for 
launching a flanker brand in history, and 
it may work.” Some are sure it will. 
“They've backed into one of the most 


Francisco. “After all, they can satisfy the 


sumers who like the sweeter taste.” 

That may be true even though Coke 
could conceivably surrender first 
place to Pepsi in the cola wars. With 
two Cokes on the shelf, the super- 
market purchase share of each 
might be lower than what Pepsi can 
muster. Coke is unlikely to worry 
though, since the combined might of 
its dual entries will still be greater 
than Pepsi's. In this case, notes Jesse 
Meyers, publisher of Beverage Di- 
gest, “the sum of the parts is greater 
than the whole.” 

At the end of a battle well 
fought, Coke President Keough last 
week paid tribute to a former adver- 
sary. Said he: “There is one consum- 
er we would like to single out, Mr. 
Gay Mullins of Seattle, Washington, 
the founder of Old Cola Drinkers of 
America. We want to say thank you 
for your efforts, efforts that symbol- 
ize the love our consumers have for 
Coca-Cola.” And Mullins’ reward? 
What else? For being the new 
Coke’s most persistent and outspo- 
ken critic, the company is giving 
him the first case of Coca-Cola Clas- 
sic that comes off the bottling line 
nearest his residence. The Real 
Thing, again. — By John Greenwald. 
Reported by Joseph N. Boyce/New York, 
Joseph J. Kane and B. Russell Leavitt/ 








Expansion has taken the firm into movies and clothes. 


Atlanta, with other bureaus 
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The probe may focus on George Ball, who is now president of Prudential-Bache 


E.F. Hutton’s Simmering Scandal 


More and more questions are raised about the investment firm 


ry as it may, E.F. Hutton, the fifth- 

largest U.S. brokerage firm, cannot 
escape an ongoing scandal. In fact, the 
company seems to become enmeshed ever 
deeper in suspicions and allegations. In 
May, Hutton was fined $2 million plus le- 
gal costs after pleading guilty to 2,000 
counts of mail and wire fraud involving 
an elaborate check-kiling operation, That 
admission, though, seems to have been 
just the beginning of the firm’s problems 
Last week Hutton divulged that it had 
failed to submit 18 documents subpoe- 
naed by the Justice Department during a 
three-year investigation of its practices 
Former Hutton President George L. Ball 
looked increasingly vulnerable to charges 
that he had approved the operation 

In the check-kiting scheme, several 
bank accounts were played off against one 
another to avoid bouncing any checks and 
to gain, in effect, interest-free loans. Hut- 
ton’s scheme was illegal because the over- 
drafting was so consistent and the 
amounts involved so excessive. The ma- 
neuvers, which took place over a 20- 
month period beginning in July 1980, in- 
volved checks totaling about $10 billion 
On some days, Hutton enjoyed $250 mil- 
lion in interest-free loans. 

It still remains unclear who condoned 
the practice, which was carried out by at 
least 23 Hutton branch offices. Hutton 
Chairman Robert Fomon defends his se- 
nior officers. Says he: “I have no reason to 
believe that any members of top manage- 
ment were involved.” 

A month ago, however, materials sur- 
faced that may lead to evidence that Ball, 
Hutton’s president from 1977 to 1982, was 
implicated. He left the firm in 1982 to be- 
come president of Prudential-Bache. Last 
month a House Judiciary subcommittee 
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produced internal Hutton documents sug- 
gesting that Ball was aware of the prac- 
tice. A memo sent in November 1981 to 
Ball by Linda Curtiss, an executive, de- 
scribed “disproportionately high interest 
from aggressive overdrafting with sev- 
eral branches in the Washington, D.C., 
area.” But Ball has denied receiving the 
correspondence. Confusion arose, Ball 
said, because a memo dated March 1982, 
which mentioned the over- 
drafting, was later mistaken- 
ly stapled to the earlier one 
In that way it appeared that 
the two documents “consti- 
tuted a single memo ad- 
dressed to me.” 

Among the 18 
ments is additional corpo- 
rate correspondence that 
could question Ball's claim 
of innocence. A memo dated 
May 12, 1981, praised one 
branch manager who earned 
$30,000 a month in interest 
through check overdrafting 
That profit fell to $10,000 a 
month when the branch 
changed cashiers. In June 
1981, Ball wrote a covering note to the 
memo, addressed to regional offices. He 
noted tersely: “A point well worth re- 
membering, and acting on.” 

Fomon stands by Ball, stating that the 
documents do not offer “concrete evi- 
dence” that the former Hutton executive 
knew about any illegalities. Ball says that 
“a careful reading” of the documents 
“vindicates me and substantiates the posi- 
tion that I had no knowledge of any im- 
proper acts.” 

Controversy swirls around the Justice 
Department's handling of the case. Some 


docu- 





Chairman Robert Fomon 


industry observers and legal experts were 
surprised by the department’s decision 
not to cite individual Hutton employees 
in the May indictment. Fomon conceded 
to the New York Times that he was 
wrong to accept the terms of the May set- 
tlement. Said he: “If I had to do it over 
again the individuals involved would 
have stood by themselves.” Some mem- 
bers of Congress say that Justice's investi- 
gation of the case was superficial. Those 
complaints led the House subcommittee 
to begin its own probe. Attorney General 
Edwin Meese has not ruled out the possi- 
bility that the inquiry might be reopened 
by the Justice Department. “Our atten- 
tion to the case continues,” he said last 
week. “We are keeping our eyes open to 
any new information.” 

Hutton must bear some blame for the 
apparent inadequacy of the federal inves- 
tigation. The firm’s failure to deliver 18 
subpoenaed documents may well have 
hampered the inquiry. Hutton explained 
that the relevant papers were only just 
discovered in file drawers that had be- 
longed to Ball 

The controversy has battered Hut- 
ton’s bottom line as well as its reputation 
In May, New York City temporarily 
barred the firm from participating in two 
municipal-bond offerings, accusing Hut- 
ton of “stealing.” Though the ban was lift- 
ed, it represented a loss of some $500,000 
in fees and an incalculable amount of 
prestige. A New York state agency, the 
Metropolitan Transportation Authority, 
has indefinitely prohibited Hutton from 
doing any of its underwriting 

State officials could take even tougher 
action if they decided to sus- 
pend Hutton’s brokerage li- 
censes. Connecticut has be- 
gun hearings on such a 
move. Hutton now manages 
* $100 million in assets for 
13,000 clients in that state 
Hutton, declares Brian 
Woolf, the Connecticut 
banking commissioner, ac- 
cepted a public trust but 
then “betrayed it.” 

The depth of that betray- 
al may be determined by the 
House Judiciary subcommit- 
tee, which will conduct more 
hearings this week. Said 
New Jersey Democrat Wil- 
liam Hughes, the chairman 
“We're learning a lot more about the E.F 
Hutton case by the hour.” Yet even before 
the new hearings open, Hutton is hurting 
Said James Hanbury. who monitors finan- 
cial-services companies for the investment 
firm Wertheim & Co.: “Hutton’s sales 
force is nearly demoralized, and its cus- 
tomers are starting to hold back. Even af- 
ter it’s over, Hutton will still wear the stig- 


ma. And in this business, which is 
regulated by trust, a company’s reputation 
means a lot — By Barbara Rudolph. 


Reported by Anne Constable/Washington and 
Thomas McCarroll/New York City 
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Barrels of Troubles 


Like the Ewing and Barnes families 
on Dallas, the quarrelsome clan that is 
the OPEC cartel serves as a comforting 
reminder that the rich have troubles 
too. OPEC’s bench-mark oil price of $28 
per bbl. has lately been undercut by 
non-OPEC producers like Mexico, 
which last week slashed prices on its 
best light crude by $1.25 per bbl., to an 
average of $26.50. Several OPEC mem- 
bers have been cheating on the cartel’s 
production quotas, thus contributing to Sheik Ahmed Yamani 
an oil glut and sliding prices on the 
world market. 

In an attempt to stabilize prices, delegates from OPEC’s 13 
member nations gathered in Vienna, where they munched pas- 
tries, quarreled with one another for three days and then jetted 
home last week in a huff. Their only agreement was to hold more 
talks on July 22 in Geneva. Oil Minister Sheik Ahmed Zaki Ya- 
mani of Saudi Arabia, which has OPEC’s richest reserves of both 
oil and cash, has reportedly threatened that if there is no prog- 
ress in Geneva, his country will double its current production of 
crude, which could send the price below $20 per bbl., its lowest 
level since 1979. The oil producers’ loss would be a big gain for 
the US. and other industrial economies. 


Allin the Family 


Descendants of Levi 
Strauss, the California gold- 
rush jeansmaker who founded 
the world’s largest apparel 
manufacturer, announced in 
San Francisco last week that 
they are “exploring” a move to 
recapture full family ownership of the company, by taking it 
private in a $1 billion—plus leveraged buyout. The move is led 
by Robert D. Haas, 43, the Levi Strauss president and a great- 
great-grandnephew of the firm’s founder. Haas claims the back- 
ing of other family members who own some 40% of the outstand- 
ing Levi common stock. They wish to purchase the rest, which 
has been issued since the company went public in 1971. A com- 
pany spokesman explained that the move is being made in part 
so that the family can escape the “sacrifice of long-term inter- 
ests” inherent in publicly held companies. 

Industry analysts believe the buyout makes sound business 
sense. Faced with a slump in jeans sales in recent years, Levi in 
the past 20 months has ruthlessly slashed costs, closing 14 do- 
mestic plants and an additional nine abroad while laying off 
some 5,500 workers. Net profits are up for the leaner Levi, and 
prospects are improving. Meanwhile, lower interest rates make 
it cheaper for the family to borrow money to finance the buyout. 


LEVI STRAUSS & CO. 





Taking On Takeovers 


Wall Street is gearing up for another takeover battle. The 
target this time is not a company but a bill passed by the New 
York legislature that would severely restrict takeovers of firms 
registered in the state, particularly those bids that do not involve 
cash payments. The legislation would require that such offers 
win the approval of two-thirds of a company’s shareholders, in- 
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cluding a majority not directly involved in the transaction. 

The measure passed last month with near unanimous ap- 
proval, but the debate continues. Some major corporations, in- 
cluding Sperry and International Paper, are jittery about their 
own futures and strongly support it. Several big Wall Street in- 
vestment banking firms, which have reaped huge fees from the 
takeover business, are active opponents. 

One offer that would be affected by such a law is the no-cash 
bid by the Turner Broadcasting System for CBS. In fact, the leg- 
islation has already been dubbed the TBS-CBS bill. Although 
Ted Turner admits that a CBS plan to buy back a large share of 
its stock has already hurt his chances, both companies are ag- 
gressively lobbying Governor Mario Cuomo, who has until mid- 
August to decide whether to sign or veto the legislation. 














































Quite Early One Morning 


Stock traders across the U.S. will be rolling out of bed and 
into the office half an hour earlier this fall. The New York Stock 
Exchange is extending its hours to accommodate record levels of 
investment from Europe and Asia. The move, announced last 
week, was described as a step toward round-the-clock interna- 
tional trading in American stocks. 

The new hours on the New York exchange, if approved by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, will take effect Sept. 30. 
Trading will commence at 9:30 a.m. instead of 10; the exchange 
will close at 4 p.m. as at present. America’s other major stock mar- 
kets, the American Stock Exchange and the so-called over-the- 
counter market, are expected to match the Big Board’s hours. 

The New York exchange action reflects stiffening competi- 
tion from stock exchanges in other time zones in the U.S. and 
abroad. The Big Board wants to make trading more convenient 
for foreigners by having its hours coincide with more of their 
hours. At 9:30 a.m. in New York, for example, it is already 
3:30 in the afternoon in Paris. The 9:30 start, however, will be 
tough on West Coast brokers, who must now start their trading 
day at 6:30a.m. 


Christie’s False Impression 


Record prices and million-dollar sales have become so com- 
mon‘in the art world that no one took much notice when Chris- 
tie’s, the prestigious international auction house, announced in 
1981 that it had sold three paintings by the Impressionist mas- 
ters Degas, Gauguin and Van Gogh for a total of $5.6 million. 
But earlier this month Christie's U.K. chairman, David Bath- 
urst, admitted that he had lied about selling two of the paintings. 

The confession emerged from a suit that a Swiss art dealer 
filed against the 209-year-old firm for breach of contract in fail- 
ing to sell the works. Although the Degas fetched a record price, 
bids for the other two works fell below the minimum set by the 
auction house and thus were not accepted. Bathurst said he re- 
ported the false sales in order “to 
maintain stability in the art market.” 
The suit was dismissed because the 
judge said Christie's was not responsi- 
ble for the vagaries of the market. In a 
statement issued last week, Christie's 
board said it takes “the gravest view of 
this isolated lapse from the high stan- 
dard of conduct” that Christie’s main- 
tains. Nevertheless, the sale is sched- 
uled for further scrutiny. New York’s 
attorney general is investigating it for 
possible consumer fraud. 
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The offending skyline: San Francisco wants no more of the boxy behemoths that have 








Outlawing the Modern Skyscraper 





an Francisco is a self-consciously civi- 
lized place, pleased by its reasonable 
scale and unreasonable hills, proud of the 
slightly loopy beaux arts buildings and the 
great swaths of pastel houses, altogether 
seduced by its own fey charms. It follows 
that San Francisco has a powerful sense of 
how San Francisco ought to look, and the 
new ungainly downtown skyline offends 
that civic vision 
Townspeople elsewhere merely carp 
about glass boxes and pine for the archi- 
tectural past. San Franciscans have taken 
action, Earlier this month the board of su- 
pervisors passed an elaborate set of rules 
governing development in the 470-acre 
urban heart. The new code, sponsored by 
Mayor Dianne Feinstein, is more pre- 
scriptive and restrictive than any other 
ever adopted by an American city. At 
once radical and conservative, the Down- 
town Plan will permit only a couple of 
new towers to be built in the dense center 
of downtown. It will limit large-scale 
building citywide to an annual aggregate 
of 950,000 sq. ft., the equivalent of two or 
three medium-size office towers a year, 
| and push the locus of that new develop- 
ment southward into a shabbier quarter 
| Most intriguing are the provisions that 
| will halve the bulk of new buildings and 
| essentially require that every new sky- 
| scraper have stepped setbacks, surface or- 
| nament and a decoratively tapered top. 
Barring an unlikely reversal at the final 
| vote next month, modernism is about to 
| be outlawed in San Francisco 
In ideology the Downtown Plan is 
sensibly deferential to the existing warp 
and woof of the city. In ambition, howev- 
| er, it is reminiscent of the Olympian 
urban-renewal texts of a generation ago, 
when planners presumed to know how to 
recast cities from scratch. It puts the city 
on record against unnecessary shadow 
and wind and disapproves of mirrored 





San Francisco adopts restrictive new urban-development rules 





| ler, Empire State—that followed New 


domes, obelisks, the fancier the better. Pi- 


| windows (visually off-putting), big street- 


level airline ticket offices (too boring 
for pedestrians) and the profusion of 





newspaper-vending machines (inconve- 
nient for pedestrians). No San Francis- 
can, the plan continues, should have to | 
walk more than 900 feet to find a sunny, 
comfortable place to sit and muse. 

Yet the plan is not gratuitous uto- 
pian tinkering. There was plenty of provo- 
cation. After two drowsy decades 
when the city escaped the depredations 
of bargain-basement modernism, growth 
came all at once. Between 1965 and 1981, 
office space downtown more than doubled, 
to 55 million sq. ft. During the past three 
years alone, an additional 10 million sq. ft 
of high-rise offices were finished. The re- 
sult was flat gray street walls hundreds of 
feet high, darkness, traffic clots, noise: 
“Manhattanization,” as the locals call it 

In fact it is Manhattanization of a 
more romantic kind that the architectural 
guidelines expressly seek. San Francisco’s 
stylistic models are the great tapering 
spires of the 1920s and early °30s—Chrys- 


York’s own seminal zoning law. Ironical- 
ly, those epochal skyscrapers would not 
be permitted by San Francisco’s new 
height limits. North of Market Street, the | 
city’s main commercial boulevard, a post- 
plan building can rise only about 30 sto- 
ries. Even south of Market, where the 
planners intend to encourage new con- 
struction, no skyscraper will be much 
more than 40 stories, and a slender 40 sto- 
ries at that. Henceforth, “distinctive” 
building tops are obligatory—parapets, 


lasters and serious cornices, both virtually 
prohibited until now, have been declared 
virtuous. Says Planning Director Dean | 
Macris: “We think it is time for a depar- | 
ture from the International Style.” 

New buildings will hark back to the | 
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| cult place to build.” 


“Manhattanized” downtown since the 1960s 





old, and bona fide old buildings will & 
saved from demolition. The plan labe 
250 downtown buildings “significant 
and inviolable and uses a clever meché 
nism for compensating owners of thos 
urban museum pieces. The trick is “tran: 
ferable development rights”: the ownet 
of the old Curran Theater, for instance 
cannot tear down the theater, but the 


| could sell the hypothetical air rights to 


developer across town 


aken together, local architects an 

builders reckon, the rules will add be 
tween 5% and 10% to the cost of construc 
tion. A separate, crypto-Scandinavian s¢ 
of provisions will add another 10%: a de 
veloper will be obliged to pay about $9 pe 
sq. ft. to subsidize mass transit, build 
new downtown park and child-care cer 
ters, and buy art for the building's publi 
spaces. 

What price charm? The 950,000-sq 
ft. annual building cap, a recent additio 
to the plan as a sop to the strong local ant 


| growth sentiment, does not really seem s 


onerous. “The plan puts a definite dampe 
on development, and I think that’s good, 
says Mayor Feinstein. “This is a small an 
delicate city. I’m only sorry it took us s 
long to learn that lesson.” 

More problematic than the cap itse 
will be administering it. Vast power wi 
devolve on the planning director. Of te 
buildings proposed next year, say, how t 
choose which two or three get the gc 
ahead? How to prevent favoritism and in 
fluence buying? Macris says he may as 
semble a panel of nationally well-know 
architects to do the judging for the cit 
The mandarin bureaucracy grows 

Still, the scheme is right mindec 
For all their controversy, the guideline 
tend only to codify San Francisco's natu 
ral inclination toward the picturesqu 
and small scale, the quaint and th 
quirky. “San Francisco,” says Jeffre 
Heller, a politically nimble local archi 
tect, “has always been a fussy and diffi 
— By Kurt Anderses 
Reported by Jane Ferguson/San Francisco 
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What Sort of Jew Was Jesus? 





A rabbi offers a provocative theory on Christianity’s origins 


Mie Jews and Christians trace 2,000 
years of anti-Jewish persecution di- 
rectly back to certain pronouncements of 
Jesus. In Matthew 23:37, for example, Je- 
sus exclaims, “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
killing the prophets and stoning those 
who are sent to you Behold, your 
house is forsaken and desolate.” While di- 
alogue aiming at better understanding has 
taken place between the two religions, 
some Jews and Christians 
have felt frustrated that 
New Testament passages 
have been used to support 
anti-Semitism. 

Orthodox Rabbi Har- 
vey Falk of Brooklyn be- 
lieves that much interreli- 
gious tension need never 
have existed at all. His cur- 
rent book, Jesus the Phari- 
see: A New Look at the 
Jewishness of Jesus, just is- 
sued by a Roman Catholic 
publisher (Paulist Press; 
175 pages; $8.95), contends 
that Jews and Christians 
alike fail to grasp Jesus’ 
ties to the competing Jew- 
ish factions of his time 
Christians, says Falk, have 
misunderstood some of the 
teachings of Jesus, while 
Jews have been needlessly 
hostile toward “Yeshua 
haNotzri” (Jesus of Naza- 
reth). Falk’s book offers a 
provocative and controver- 
sial theory on Christian origins 

Falk examines two factions of the 
Pharisees, a group of pious Jews who be- 
lieved in the resurrection of the dead, re- 
wards and punishments for this life in the 
next and rabbinic authority to interpret 
Jewish law, These two parties, the School 
of Hillel and the School of Shammai, 
clashed shortly before Jesus’ birth. Jewish 
tradition records that the rigid Sham- 
maites held religious control throughout 
Jesus’ life and during the founding decades 
of the Christian Church. But by A.D. 70 
the more flexible Hillel school had become 
pre-eminent and the predecessor of today’s 
traditional Judaism. In Falk’s theory, Jesus 
was a Pharisee of the Hillel school, so that 
his denunciations (“Woe to you, scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites!”) were aimed at 
the Shammai school, not Jews in general, 
and not even at all Pharisees. 

Falk holds that a central issue be- 
tween the schools was Jewish-Gentile re- 
lations. The School of Shammai taught 
that non-Jews had no hope of eternal life 
One of the faction’s first acts upon gaining 
power in the Sanhedrin, the supreme 
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council of the Jews, was to pass a series of 
sweeping measures that limited contacts 
with Gentiles. The School of Hillel, how- 
ever, taught that righteous Gentiles merit- 
eda share in the world to come if they ob- 
served the seven so-called Noahide 
commandments, basic moral directives 
addressed to Adam and Noah in the Bible 
and binding all humanity. The usual 
Noahide list includes the obligation to 





El Greco's Christ cleansing the Temple: Were donations pocketed? 


help establish a system of justice, plus pro- 
hibitions against idolatry, blasphemy, 
theft, murder, sexual sins and cruelty to 
animals. According to Falk, the authori- 
tative compendium of Jewish oral law 
and commentary, the Tal- 
mud, says that Moses called 
upon Israelites to spread 
knowledge of the Noahide 
commandments to all people. 
The Jews never undertook 
such a mission, says Falk, but 
Jesus and Paul the Apostle 
did, motivated “by love of 
God and fellow man.” 

To support his thesis of Je- 
sus as a follower of Hillel, Falk 
draws conclusions from famil- 


iar New Testament passages. Author Harvey Falk 


In the Sermon on the Mount, 

Jesus criticizes the “eye for an eye” view of 
justice emphasized by a leader of the 
Shammai school. Shammaite criticism of 
Jesus for socializing with Gentile sinners or 
healing on the Sabbath reflected specific 
debates between the schools. When Jesus 
attacked the money changers in the Tem- 


| ple, he declared that it was a “house of 








prayer for all the nations,” but had become 
a “den of robbers.” The author suggests 
that the money changers were corrupt 
Shammaites who were pocketing dona- 
tions from Gentile converts to Judaism. 
Falk even proposes that the Golden Rule 
of Jesus is just a positive rephrasing of a 
statement by Rabbi Hillel, who once told a 
pagan inquirer, “What is hateful unto thee, 
do not do unto thy neighbor. This is the en- 
tire Torah. The rest is commentary.” 

Although Orthodox Judaism shuns 
doctrinal discussions with Christianity, 
Falk points out that the great medieval 
sage Maimonides declared that Chris- 
tians “will not find in their 
Torah [the New Testa- 
ment] anything that con- 
flicts with our Torah.” 
Falk also refers to the com- 
= mentary of the renowned 
3 Polish sage Rabbi Jacob 
* Emden. In a 1757 letter to 
Polish rabbis, Emden dis- 
cussed Jesus and Paul as | 
Torah-true missionaries to 
the Gentiles. Falk, 53, who 
had studied at the Acade- 
my for Higher Learning 
and Research in Monsey, 
N.Y., was intrigued when 
he came across this docu- 
ment in 1974, and it led to 
his decade of research on 
Jesus. It is Falk’s belief 
that Orthodox Jews will 
slowly enter interreligious 
discussions, in part because 
the “Christian world is 
asking us.” 

Jesus the Pharisee has 
significant omissions: it does 
not touch on such salient 
matters as the Resurrection, the messiah- 
ship of Jesus, or the belief that his death 
atoned for the sins of all humanity. Law- 
rence Schiffman, a critic of the book who is 
a professor of Hebrew and Judaic studies at 
. New York University, says 
= that Falk “has bought a stereo- 
= type of the School of Shammai, 
> who in reality were good Jews 
and good Pharisees.” Schiff- 
man believes that there will not 
be a scholarly acceptance of the 
book’s thesis. He maintains 
that anti-Judaism in early 
Christian writings is “really 
there. It had a tremendously 
/ pernicious influence over the 
centuries. There’s something 
dangerous about believing that 
it’s not there, because then you 
don’t have to deal with the problem. It’s a 
much better solution to admit that it is there 
and then come to terms with it.” But Falk 
hopes, “If my thesis is adopted, Jews will be 
better Jews and Christians will be better 
Christians.” — By Richard N. Ostling. 
Reported by Michael P. Harris/New York 
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FF millions of years, gigantic flying 
reptiles with 36-ft. wingspans, be- 
lieved to be the largest creatures ever to 
take to the air, soared on the warm ther- 
mal updrafts above the badlands of West 
Texas. Then, some 65 million years ago, 
along with their cousins the dinosaurs, 
pterosaurs disappeared from the earth 
forever. Well, not exactly forever. If 
Aeronautical Engineer Paul Mac- 
Cready has his way, the winged 
reptile—or at least a good likeness 
of it—will fly again. MacCready, 
59, designer of the Gossamer Alba- 
tross, the human-powered aircraft 
that flew across the English Chan- 
nel in 1979, is building a full-scale, 
mechanical, wing-flapping ptero- 
saur that he hopes will swoop slow- 
ly over the Washington Mall some- 
time next summer. 

Why resurrect the pterosaur? 
The Q.N. project (for Quetzalcoat- 
lus northropi, the pterosaur’s scien- 
tific name), says MacCready, rep- 
resents an ideal meshing of zoo 
and museum. “If you can make 
something that moves around but 
gives you the feeling of a prehistoric crea- 
ture, then people experience it; they feel it 
much better.” 

MacCready began thinking about the 
undertaking after the A/batross’s success- 
ful channel crossing and in July 1984 as- 
sembled 25 experts in paleontology, aero- 
nautics and other disciplines for a two- 
day workshop at the California Institute 
of Technology. Their consensus: the idea 
was possible, especially if MacCready was 
in charge. After the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion’s National Air and Space Museum 
and Johnson Wax Co. agreed to finance 
the $480,000 project, the engineer and a 
team of 20 technicians went to work. 





mh 
Ahalf-scale version of Q.N. undergoes aerodynamic testing atop a moving 


Return of the Pterosaur 


After 65 million years, an ancient creature will fly again 








The first phase, completed in Febru- 
ary, was to begin aerodynamic testing by 
building several gliders with adjustable 
wings. In Phase 2, larger mock-ups were 
first mounted on vans, then flown from 
tethers like huge kites. MacCready’s team 


will soon assemble a half-scale model of 


the creature, including flapping wings 
and flight-control mechanisms for stabil- 


Attached to a towline, a test model takes to the air 


ity. The technicians have already finished 
one wing, with rubbery skin pulled tight 
against tubular composite bones and a 
clawlike appendage halfway down one 
edge. They plan to achieve “fully con- 
trolled, climbing, flapping flight” by fall. 
By winter MacCready hopes to test a full- 
size replica with a finely detailed head 
and realistic skin and hair. 

If all goes well, the mechanical rep- 
tile’s first public flight will help promote 
the premiere of a Smithsonian film titled 
On the Wing. Says Brian Duff, the Air and 
Space Museum’s associate director of ex- 
ternal affairs: “If we can pull this off, it 
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machine that replicates nature.” But it 
will be much more. “We're getting a high 
scientific return as well,” says Duff, “both 
in aerodynamics and on the paleobiolo- 
gist’s side.” 

Indeed, the construction of the first 
models raised questions for the project’s 
paleontological team, headed by Universi- 
ty of Texas at Austin Professor Wann 
Langston. MacCready’s engineers wanted 
to know how the animal moved and how 
far forward it could swing its wings. Did it 
have webbed feet? (Answer: no.) Did it 
have a tail? (No.) Could its head have been 
shaped differently from what was previ- 
ously thought? (Unresolved: only a few 
fragments of the skull have been recov- 
ered.) Each question sent the paleontolo- 
gists back to examine the fossilized rem- 
nants of the giant pterosaur, which were 
discovered in 1971 scattered over a half- 
acre of West Texas arroyo. Says Langston: 
“The project has refined our observations 
on the way the pterosaur’s joints func- 
tioned and how the joints were oriented.” 

To fly, the huge creature had to be re- 
markably light for its size, possibly only 
about 140 Ibs. Its wing bones were hollow 
tubes, and its body structure must have 
evolved for minimum weight. To emulate 
nature, MacCready’s design team is using 
strong but lightweight parts made of car- 
bon-fiber tubing and Kevlar cloth. 

The pterosaur’s lack of a tail posed an- 
other serious challenge to the engineers; a 
movable, horizontal tail surface increases 
the stability and control over pitch 
(the nose angle, up or down) of a 
flying object. But MacCready ob- 
served that other flying creatures, 
like the albatross, achieve stability 
and pitch control by instinctively 
making small fore and aft move- 
ments with their wings. His solu- 
tion: the latter-day pterosaur will 
have an onboard computerized 
autopilot that will effect similar 
correctionsin the attitude of its me- 
chanical wings. That will take 
some doing. Explains MacCready: 
“Nature’s creatures are very good 
at active control. Artificial crea- 
tures are very bad. For example, 
any dumb person can walk across a 
rough field, but to make a robot 
who can walk across that same field is 
really difficult.” 

In spite of the many challenges, 
MacCready has little doubt that by re- 
creating the original pterosaur’s design, 
the Q.N. team will succeed. Says he: “Na- 
ture does nothing that is stupid. The only 
purpose of those huge wings would be to 
fly, and there is a certain amount of evi- 
dence that the pterosaur could fly pretty 
well.” Paleontologist Langston is equally 
optimistic: “We fully expect this model 
to fly,” he says. “If anyone can do 
it, MacCready can.” —By Jamie Murphy. Re- 
ported by Jay Branegan/Washington and Melissa 
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Whats my line? 


Canon,of course! 


Because Canon itfers 
the only real choice in 


Personal Cartridge 
Copiers. Four great 
little copiers that 
make plain paper 
copying practical, 
affordable and 
very personal. 
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Canon PC-14 
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Nothing stacks up quite like Canon's brand new 
PC-I4. This little copier makes eight copies a 
minute. It can make up to nineteen copies, 
automatically. But best of all it has a unique 








Canon PC-10 
Compac t. Affordable. Perfect for the home 
or othice. So simple To use, there isn't even a 
copy start switk h. Just position your original 
and feed in a sheet of paper. You'll get a 


$795* 
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paper cassette. 


Canon PC-20 
All the convenience of the PC-10 plus 
automatic paper cassette feeding for cight 
beautiful copies a minute. The handy paper 
cassette holds up to 100 sheets of letter-size 
paper so you can make multiple copics Ww ith 


the simple touch of a key. $1,095 


Canon 
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PERSONAL COPIERS 
Personal Cartridge Copying, 
Plain and Simple. 


Canon PC Cartridges 

Selection isn't the only thing that makes 
Canon PCs different from other so-called 
“personal” copiers. The exclusive Canon 
PC Cartridge System not only lets you 
copy in your choice of six colors—black, 
brown, blue, light blue, red and green, it 
makes Canon PCs virtually service-free, 


$65 in black $80 in other colors 


automatic stack-sheet feeding system that lets 
you make multiple copies on any size paper, 
from business card to letter, without using a 


$995* 


Meet the rest of the family. 








Canon PC-25 
Small in size and price but big in features. 
The PC-25 can reduce by 67% or 78% and 
enlarge by 120%. It makes eight copies 

a minute from originals as big as 

10 x14, It even makes copies from 

business card size to legal, and 

can sort in an optional 
five-bin Mini-Sorter.** 
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“Tf it hadn't been for Stacey 
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we would have lost the offer 
we couldn't lose on?’ —Michael & Stacey Abernethy, 


Wescosville, Pennsylvania 


“We get as much ‘junk’ mail as 
anyone. And the other day, | was 
about to toss out a whole batch of 
it, when Stacey called out, ‘What's 
that MONY envelope you're 
throwing away?’ 

“Well, it turned out to be our 
special Policy Update offer from 
MONY. This gave us the chance 
to increase our life insurance 
dividends significantly, without 
changing premiums or our cover- 


age at all. It gave us all the facts we 
needed to make a decision 

“So I'd like to thank Stacey for 
saving the envelope 
that can 






Don't throw out this envelope. 
it could bring more money from MONY. 


bring us bigger dividends — and 

to thank MONY for improving an 
already fine product.And when more 
than a million other MONY policy- 
holders receive their offers, we think 
they'll agree with us: the only way to 
lose is if you lose this envelope: 


FINANCIAL SERVICES 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, New York, NY 
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Like a Pinup 


Navel battle of the newsstands 


2 hoveritane that Madonna had posed 
nude early in her career is a bit like 
learning that the blond pop siren streaks 
her hair. Not exactly shattering news. 
Even so, there was the Material Girl with- 
out a stitch of material last week in not 
one but two flesh magazines, Playboy and 
Penthouse. The pictures are unremark- 
able art school stuff, black-and-white 
studies of Madonna reclining on couches 
and sitting on windowsills. The real plea- 
sure came from watching Playboy and 
Penthouse trade taunts in an old-fash- 
ioned newsstand war. 

According to Bob Guccione, publish- 
er of Penthouse, he had the first look at 
Playboy's pictures, which were taken in 
the late 1970s by two New York photog- 
raphers who had hired Madonna, then an 
impoverished dancer, as an artist’s model 
(pay: $30 a session). Instead, Guccione 
purchased the work of another New York 
photographer, who had paid Madonna 
$50 for a two-hour sitting in 1978. “Play- 
boy's photos were coarse, uncomplimen- 
tary and rather like scraping the bottom 
of the barrel,”’ said Guccione. Nonsense, 
says Playboy. Guccione offered at least 
$100,000 for Playboy's pictures, but the 
photographers turned him down. “Guc- 
cione is rattling his chains to try to get at- 
tention,” said Playboy Editorial Director 
Arthur Kretchmer. Neither magazine 
would say how much it paid for the 
photos. 

Playboy printed 5.9 million copies, 
350,000 more than its normal run, while 
Penthouse is shipping 5.2 million instead 
of the usual 4.9 million. If Penthouse sells 
well, Guccione may publish another set of 
Madonna nudes next month. The one- 
time artist’s model, busy preparing for her 
wedding next month to Actor Sean Penn, 
seemed indifferent to all the exposure and 
declined comment. = 
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TV Examines Its Excesses 


Ny ow that the tension and rivalry of the hostage crisis are over, the television 
networks are examining their own performances. Even the most gung ho 
among them admit to some doubts. Anchors, cameramen, reporters worked long 
hours, often in dangerous circumstances, yet some of the response seems less out 
of gratitude than concern over television’s excesses. Savoring the drama, the pub- 
lic was also concerned about the national interest. 

Most viewers were probably only irritated by the unseemly scrambling among 
photographers or the squabbling among networks. They already suspect that jour- 
nalistic enterprise is not unwaveringly high-minded. More troubling was the belief 
that television egged on the hijackers by providing such visibility for their propa- 
ganda. “We were far too available to every side,” said John Chancellor, NBC's se- 
nior news commentator. “Our failure to control ownership of the story may have 
been the problem.” 

Every local station with a hostage family in the area got into the act, and the 
most touching or most mawkish family response made it to the networks, George 
Will complained about the “pornography of grief” in hostage-family coverage, 
and on a talk show he asked Secretary of State George Shultz whether “we are so 
paralyzed by 40 lives” that our foreign policy was jeopardized. Some word- 
processor warriors were quite ready to sacrifice the hostages in their eagerness for 
“bold” retaliatory action, usually unspecified. C.D. Jackson, who served on Gen- 
eral Eisenhower's wartime 
staff, used to call such ma- 
cho talk “making tiny fists 





JN YOUR OPINION; WELL, TH) A NeRY 
WANE WE OVERDONE VF compLiCATED QUESTION» 
OUR COVERAGE OF WHICH I HOPE To PUTINTO 


in your pocket.” @ CovERAGE OF ER PERSPECTIVE WITH 
When Secretary Shultz Our COVERAGE OF Be ACOMING EIGHT- PART 

on This Week with David THE HOSTAGE CRISIS: DocuMENTAB Yi. 

Brinkley insisted that there ; 

was “no connection” be- 

tween the hostages and the 


prisoners held by Israel 
and that “it’s important for 
us not to allow a group of 
terrorists to create a con- 
nection by asserting it,” he 
laid the grounds for Reagan to claim he had not rewarded terrorism when the 
swap later came off. If this course was politically advantageous to Reagan, it was 
also part of a set of tactical understandings that were crucial to freeing the hos- 
tages. The press finds such unacknowledged arrangements hard to accept. It cre- 
ated a particularly sticky problem for shows such as Brinkley’s and Meer the 
Press, which rely on harrying public figures into quotable answers, while their 
guests, grateful for the exposure, grin back at their tormentors. This time guests 
responded with some asperity. Shultz warned his questioners about “daring” 
Reagan, “as you are doing here.” Former U.N. Ambassador Jeane Kirkpatrick, 
speaking from Israel, accused the press of creating tension that didn’t exist be- 
tween the U.S. and Israel. Diplomatic guests were invited to concede that the ma- 
neuvers were all “phony talk” and charades. The day the hostages’ release was 
announced, ABC’s Sam Donaldson tried to bait former Undersecretary of State 
Lawrence Eagleburger: “The terrorists won, right?” Many viewers must have 
cheered those guests who stood their ground. 

Television news executives grow quite defensive about newspaper critics of 
their coverage. “Those critics, usually 40 years or older, know they're not being 
misled by things said on TV but think others will be,” says Richard Wald, senior 
vice president of ABC News. He thinks they underestimate how quickly viewers 
read a scene and decide that someone is playing a role or “has to say that.” How- 
ard Stringer, executive vice president of CBS News, recalls shots of hostages in a 
darkened spot: “Their surly answers showed they were under duress.” Far from 
prolonging the crisis, Stringer believes that TV coverage “made it hard to kill the 
hostages or even to keep them.” 

TV’s maudlin excesses cry out for more self-restraint, and the competitive 
haggling with terrorists for exclusives is obscene; but it is hard to fault television 
for photographing hostages when it could, so that families could see and judge 
their condition. The belief that every American life is of value can indeed be ex- 
ploited by others, but it is part of what makes us the kind of people we are. 


FROM WASHINGTOON, ©1985 WARK ALAN STAMATY 
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The Power of William Brennan 








How a canny liberal became the court's master strategist 


E ver since Chief Justice Earl Warren 
retired from the U.S. Supreme Court 
16 years ago, American conservatives 
have been waiting for wholesale reversals 
of the Warren era’s liberal precedents. 
But despite six Republican presidential 
appointees to the high bench since then, 
the turnaround has not materialized. One 
of the most powerful forces holding 
back the conservative tide has been 
a small, slightly rumpled, elderly 
gentleman with a ready smile and a 
legendary gift for gab, William J. 
Brennan Jr. Court observers agree 
that the liberal Justice, even in 
the supposed exile of dissent, has 
emerged as the master strategist of 
the Burger court 

Accepting that his views no 
longer easily prevail, he has devoted 
himself instead to reining in the new 
court. “He does it by a very agile 
mind, a fluid pen and tireless work,” 
says Stanford Law Professor Gerald 
Gunther. The term just ended was a 
particularly satisfying one for Bren- 
nan, highlighted by his authorship 
of two decisions that strongly reas- 
| serted the constitutional separation 
of church and state. Brennan has 
spent nearly 29 years on the high 
bench fighting to uphold such prin- 
ciples, and he has some formidable 
weapons at his command. 

Soon after his appointment by 
Dwight Eisenhower, he began earn- 
ing a reputation as “the best coali- 
tion builder ever to sit on the Su- 
preme Court,” says L.A. Scot Powe 
Jr., a University of Texas law pro- 
fessor and former clerk to Justice 
William O. Douglas. Brennan has 
never relinquished the role. A dedi- 
cated pragmatist, the onetime New 
Jersey labor lawyer now uses his ne- 





Attending a dedication last year in Baltimore 


want to be 100% principled and lose by 
one vote.” 

When he cannot cobble together a 
majority, Brennan tries other tactics. He 
will cajole the conservative opinion writer 
with memos—called letters at the court— 


in an effort to limit the damage to a liberal 
| precedent. Sometimes he will get on the 








gotiating skills to bring the shifting 
middle of the court—Harry Black- 
mun, Lewis Powell and Byron White— 
closer to the liberal corner that he shares 
with Thurgood Marshall and often John 
Paul Stevens. A hesitating colleague is 
likely to be asked, “Would you be happier 
if the standard were phrased this way?” 
If, as often happens, he is seeking Powell's 
fifth vote, recalls a former court staffer, he 
will “have the clerk working on the opin- 
| ion keep in touch with Powell's clerk” to 
make sure the emerging reasoning is ac- 
ceptable to his colleague.* Brennan will 
even sacrifice some of his own views if 
necessary. Says University of Michigan 
Law Professor Yale Kamisar: “He doesn’t 








*Powell, who has been treated for prostate cancer, 
underwent hernia surgery last week, though he de- 
nies rumors that he will soon resign 


Justice’s long tenure and encyclopedic 
knowledge of past decisions help to make 
him more persuasive. His intellectual 
pressure, say many court insiders, has 
meant that some opinions that start out 
broadly conservative end up stating a 
more limited principle. 

Brennan plays these constitutional 
power games with an institutional advan- 
tage. At the court's regular Friday confer- 
ence, as senior Justice, he addresses his 
colleagues concerning cases immediately 
after Chief Justice Warren Burger. Bur- 
| ger’s presentations are said to be brief and 
sketchy, Brennan’s long, detailed and 
thoughtful. “The conference may dis- 
agree,” says one former clerk, “but it is in 








“Rumors of my departure are grossly exaggerated.” 


phone to put his case personally. The | 





terms Brennan established.” Further, 
when he is in the majority and the chief is 
not, his senior status gives him the right to 
name the author of the court’s opinion. 
Rather than taking all important deci- 
sions for himself, Brennan frequently and 
diplomatically selects a Justice who occu- 
pies the middle ground. 

To some court watchers, Brennan’s 
latter-day accomplishments outshine his 
early years and will mark him in history 
as one of the high bench’s great dissent- 
ers. While a member of the Warren court 
majority, he was guilty of writing some 
_ “slapdash” opinions, says Stanford's 
& Gunther. “To my taste Brennan has 
= been a hell of a lot better since he’s 
had to articulate his views in dis- 
sent.” In those opinions he generally 
» answers the majority point by point 
2 and lays out a narrow interpretation 
> of the ruling, which can be helpful 
to those who later challenge it. Jus- 
tice Sandra Day O'Connor caught 
him at it in a case earlier this year 
and wrote with annoyance in a foot- 
note, “Justice Brennan not only dis- 
torts the reasoning and holding of 
our decision but, worse, invites trial 
courts and prosecutors to do the 
same.” 

An intangible but hardly unim- 
portant source of Brennan’s power 
is his personal charisma. “He is 
universally respected, loved is not 
too strong a word,” says a former 
clerk. Brennan is revered in part 
because of his reverence for the in- 
stitution he serves. Columbia Law 
School Professor Gerard Lynch, a 
former Brennan clerk, says that he 
remains as delighted as ever by the 
fact that “ordinary people consider 
the Supreme Court the last bastion 
of justice and fairness.” 

Brennan’s advanced age (he | 
will be 80 next April) has not tem- 
pered that enthusiasm. In the late 
‘70s he suffered visibly while his 
first wife was losing a struggle with 
cancer, But he has been renewed 
by his 1983 marriage to his long- 
time secretary. In a May speech, 
reacting to reports that his seat might 
soon be vacant, he said with a twinkle, 
“I can’t know, of course, what the good 
Lord may have in mind for me. But I 
can say that insofar as the suggestions 
contemplate my voluntary departure, 
like Mark Twain's reported death, the 
rumor is grossly exaggerated.” After re- 
storing himself on a European tour this 
summer, which included a stop in Eng- 
land last week to help rededicate the 
Magna Carta, Brennan expects to be 
back in his regular seat at the court 
on the first Monday in October, ready 
for new battles with his conservative 
adversaries. —By Michael S. Serrill. 
Reported by Anne Constable/Washington and 
Raji Samghabadi/New York 
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7 Education 








And Now, a Teacher Shortage 





Sunbelt school systems are caught with their rosters short 


ANT TO TEACH BUT HAVE NO CRE- 

DENTIAL? asks the headline on a 
poster inside the Los Angeles unified 
school district’s crash recruiting center. 
“Relax,” continues the pitch. “We can 
help you get your teaching credential 
while you work full time as a junior or se- 
nior high school teacher. . .” 

The poster and the recruiting center 
reflect a surprising trend: a teacher short- 
age that promises to get worse, not only in 
Los Angeles but throughout the state of 
California and some other parts of the 
country. Within the next few weeks Los 
Angeles must find 2,500 new instructors 
for its classrooms. Before the bell rings for 
the new term, California needs a total of 
some 16,500 additional elementary and 
secondary teachers, a number that Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction Bill Honig 
believes will jump to about 110,000 by 
1991, Conservative predictions from the 
National Center for Education Statistics 
put the countrywide demand at slightly 
over 200,000 new teachers in 1991, witha 
shortfall in supply of only 66,000 (see 
chart). But Mary Hatwood Futrell, presi- 
dent of the National Education Associa- 
tion, says, “By the 1990s we may need a 
million new teachers.” 

The shortage has already hit hard in 
the most populous Sunbelt states, catch- 
ing some educators looking the oth- 
er way. School-age populations fell 





to 1984, as the last of the World War 
II baby boomers graduated. But 
meanwhile, the number of pre- 
schoolers surged 9%, to 17.8 million. 
And now the vanguard of this baby 
boomlet has hit first grade, where 
enrollments rose from a 33-year low 
of 2,894,000 in 1980 to 3,079,000 for 
1983-84, with more coming. In the 
Sunbelt states, the boomlet is being 
compounded by massive immigra- 
tion from the snow country and the 
Third World. Texas, which had 3.42 
million public school students in 
1970, expects enrollments of 5.25 
million by the year 2000. Florida’s 
public school population, 1.56 mil- 
lion in 1984, is projected at 2.1 million for 
2000. And California, with 4.1 million 
students, is bracing for an additional 
724,000 pupils by 1991. 

All this comes at a time when veteran 
teachers are fleeing the profession, and 
college students, put off primarily by the 
poor salaries (an average of $17,000 to 
start) and the low job prestige, are veering 
away from education careers. As recently 
as 1968, nearly 25% of college freshmen 
favored teaching as a profession, but last 

year only 5.5% showed any interest. 
| 








off 5.3%, to 44.9 million, from 1980 v 
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Among the remaining young people who 
do decide to teach, reportedly up to half 
quit within five to seven years. 

Most threatening of all, perhaps, is 
the imminent prospect of numerous re- 
tirements. The average age of American 
teachers has risen to an estimated 40 to 
43, and in the next five years, 30% to 50% 
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Futrell: a million 


of the instructors are expected to bow out. 
The retirement trend has been acceler- 
ated in some part by recent efforts to up- 
grade qualifications. This spring, for 
example, Arkansas imposed a very un- 
popular competency test on all its teach- 
ers. And though results released last 
month showed that only 10% had flunked 
various sections of the exam, one union 
Official said the test had a “devastating ef- 
fect” on morale. Apparently so. Early re- 
tirements in Arkansas have shot up close 


to 33%. Teachers in other states may soon 
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be following them. Eighteen states now 
require competency tests, and two weeks 
ago the N.E.A. voted to support such ex- 
ams for all new teachers. 

Some states, such as Florida and Tex- 
as, are trying to solve their needs in part 
by granting alternative certification to 
college graduates without formal teacher 
training. California granted emergency | 
credentials to more than 4,000 instructors 
last year. Sunbelt schools are recruiting in 
northern states, where in many cases de- 
clining pupil populations have prevented 
a teacher shortage. The city of Modesto, 
Calif., this spring set up eleven recruiting 
centers in hotels from Massachusetts to 
Washington State. Georgia, although its 
shortage is still minor, has imported math 
and science teachers from West Germa- 
ny. The Houston independent school dis- 
trict foraged all spring for 500 teachers as 
far north as Vancouver, only to discover 
that more than 100 new vacancies had 
opened while the bountymen were out 
hunting. In fact, Houston recruiters are 
even looking to Ireland, which is emerg- 
ing as a source of Spanish-speaking bilin- 
gual! teachers because of the country’s ex- 
perience in training missionaries for work 
in Latin America. 

At long last too, some states and cities 
are digging down for serious money to | 
dangle at prospects who have expertise in 
special subjects. New York is offering 
$3,000 college scholarships and graduate 
fellowships of up to $4,000 to head off 
possible spot shortages in math and sci- 
ence, provided the recipients will teach in 
the New York school system. Florida is 
handing out $4,000 yearly scholarships to 
college students in return for each year of 
teaching in subjects where there is a 
shortage. Houston has created sala- 
ry add-ons that will allow top teach- 
ers to come in at as much as $32,000 
to handle such critical assignments 
as bilingual education in depressed, 
inner-city schools. And last month 
the California commission on the 
teaching profession began consider- 
ation of two long-range programs 
to lure and hold crack teachers: the 
creation of a prestigious new profes- 
sional school for well-compensated 
master teachers and the funding of | 
“key” schools, where administrators 
and teachers would have the free- 
dom and money to develop the edu- 
cation materials and techniques of 
the future. 

Without such long-term opportuni- 
ties, educators fear, all the recruiting in 
the world will not head off the crisis. “You 
can do some cheerleading,” says Califor- 
nia State Senate Education Chairman 
Gary Hart, “but if there aren't enough 
professional, economic and psychological 
incentives to stay in teaching, people will 
walk away.” By Ezra Bowen. Reported by 
David Finegold/Houston and Charles Pelton/ 
Los Angeles 
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Oo n Monday, if we are to believe his 
manager's estimate, he gave 18 inter- 
views, mostly to reporters who did not 
forget to bring, along with their tape re- 
corders, that other essential of the up-to- 
date journalist’s trade, a checkbook. Then 
he flew off to Monte Carlo to visit his 
money, for after all a tax shelter can 
spring a leak if your attention is too long 
diverted 

By Friday he was back in Leimen, the 
small West German town (pop. 17,000) 
where he is the biggest thing to happen 
since they opened the cement factory 
The good burghers turned out 8,000 
strong for a motorcade, There was a can- 
non salute and a trumpet fanfare, and 
then a town-hall reception. Everything 
was golden: the commemorative ring and 
the specially processed album by the 
Deep Purple rock group that he received, 
the distinguished-visitors book he signed 
Down the street, at the Helmut Weber 
bakery, which displays in its windows the 
scuffed shoes and muddy togs he wore the 
day of his famous victory, the bakers 
whipped up thousands of “Bobele” pret- 
zels. They are B-shaped, and their name 
is an acronym standing for Boris Becker 
of Leimen. He does not receive any royal- 
ty on their sales. Not yet, anyway 
But who can say what the future holds 
| for Becker? No question about it, he is an 
authentic phenomenon on at least three 
indisputable counts. He is, at 17, the 
youngest man ever to win Wimbledon, 
which may be media frazzled but is still by 
irrational common consent the world’s 
premier tennis tournament. He is also the 
first unseeded player to do so and the first 
from Germany. Other unheralded players 
have used this great stage to announce 











containing 128 players, the 





Triumphant Beckers (Mom, Sister Sabine and Dad) flank Boris in London 


Everyone’s Wild over Bobele 
The Wimbledon winner “just plays, says thank you and goodbye’ 


their arrival at the threshold of greatness 
(Bjorn Borg, who reached the quarter 
finals in 1973 at 17; John McEnroe, who 
gained the semis at 18 in 1977). On the 
other hand, think of Chris Lewis, who 
made it to the finals in 1983, and last 
year’s quarterfinalist Paul Annacone and 
semifinalist Pat Cash, who have yet to 
convert their moments of glory into a 
permanent condition 

Will the Baby Boomer’s Monte Carlo 
stash someday rival the $60 million Borg is 
alleged to have there, or will he become just 
another tennis courtier, serving (and vol- 
leying to) its true monarchs? The problem 
of predicting arises from the ambiguities 
inherent in any Wimbledon victory and 
from the mysteries inherent in reading 
any adolescent’s psyche 
Since the U.S. Open ceased 
using grass, and since the 
major players pretty much 
abandoned the Australian 
Open, the computer rank- 
ings on which Wimbledon’s 
seedings are based do not 
have adequate input re- 
garding abilities on what is 
now the exotic tennis sur- 
face. That is why, in recent 
years, many of the top seeds 
leave the tournament sud- 
denly and why one or two 
strong-serving kids, whose 
hot spell comes upon them 
here rather than in darkest 
Stuttgart, find themselves 
on Centre Court and on in- 
ternational TV. Indeed, the 
tournament's size favors 
heedless youth. In a draw 














Capping the climax 


eventual victor must win seven matches in 
two weeks, some of which are bound to be 
played on ill-kempt outer courts, some of 
which are bound to be interrupted by rain 
or darkness. The physically tireless have 
the edge in these circumstances. And sodo 
those who can avoid dank brooding on 
fate’s fickleness 


here you have a capsule description of 

Becker, the tangle-footed teenager 
whose room is often a mess, who forgets to 
carry money in his pocket and who boog- 
ies through life to rock tunes pumped di- 
rectly brainward by his stereo headset 
His was a Wimbledon of tie breakers, 
comebacks and an injured ankle, all 
blithely handled. In the finals, it was Ke- 
vin Curren, a decade Becker's senior, who 
was a bundle of nerves as his percentage 
of successful first serves (47%) proved. He 
also seemed befuddled by an opponent 
who could go all out for everything be- 
cause he had youthful energy to burn and 
nothing to save it for. As Becker's quarter- 
final victim, Henri LeConte says, “His 
age is his strength, ‘cause he never thinks 
about the pressure. He just plays, hits the 
ball, wins, says thank you and goodbye.” 

That strength will be the first to de- 
sert him as he grows up. It is in fact al- 
ready a potential weakness. “A dickschd- 
del,” his coach Giinther Bosch calls him, 
meaning he is, not to put too fine a point 
on it, pigheaded. That imparts to his 
game its never-say-die spirit, but may 
also interfere with improving it physically 
and tactically. Ion Tiriac, his other men- 
tor, insists Becker is too slow afoot but has 
trouble imposing on him a corrective 
training regimen. “He’s very stubborn 
You have to convince him of everything.” 
In fact, it took Tiriac and Bosch three 
months just to change the mechanics of 
Becker's serve so he could follow it more 
quickly to the net. Still, as Becker says, 
“I’m mad about the game.” And as Bosch 
says, “He’s crazy in a posi- 
live way.” 

If Becker’s lunacy is a 
sign of authentic genius, 
= not just a teenage hormon- 
> al fire storm, he could find 
his way to that imaginary 
". land where Borg plays Til- 
Eden, and Laver goes 
= against Budge, in the 
“ dream draws of endlessly 
fantasizing fans. For now, 
though, he is just a gaudy 
note in the annals of a 
game that delights in its 
overnight successes, then 
makes up its mind about 
authentic greatness with 
becoming, almost anach- 
ronistic, slowness 

By Richard Schickel. 
Reported by Steven Holmes/ 
London and John Kohan/ 
Leimen 
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Forever young: Ameche poolside 


| His performance as a gre- 


garious geriatric rejuvenated 
by aliens is one of the high 
points of Cocoon, the sci-fi fan- 
tasy that has become one of the 
top summer box-office hits 
| Offscreen, however, veteran 
Actor Don Ameche, 77, seems 
already to have found his 
own fountain of youth 
reports he performed the 
movie's swan dives and 
jackknives in “all but a 
fraction of a shot.” His se- 





Ryan: a record 12,000 strikes 
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cret: “a lot of hard work,” in- 
cluding a daily five-mile walk 
and a 20-to-25-minute aero- 
bics workout most mornings. 
For 35 years he has limited 
himself to a one-meal-a-day 
diet. Ameche would rather 
spend more time with his six 
children, eleven grandchildren 





and two great-grandchildren 


than make another movie. But | 
he has no intention of slowing | 


down. Says he: “I do every- 
thing I want to do—in modera- 
tion of course. There's no rea- 
son to stop growing when 
you're 77.” And at the top of 
your form 


Her portrayals of embat- 
Uled, strong-willed women (in 
Norma Rae and Places in the 
Heart) won her two Academy 
Awards and forever erased her 
flibberti-Gidger, Flying Nun 
image. At first glance, Sally 
Field, 38, seemed to be mining 
the same emotional vein in 
Murphy's Romance, the new 
movie she made in Arizona 
with James Garner. It is about a 
divorcée who moves to a small 
Western town to take over a 
horse farm with her twelve- 
year-old son. But wait, this is 
no grim battle with mean local 
bosses or foreclosing bankers 
“It's a lighter film,” says Direc- 
tor Martin Ritt, who worked 
with Field on Norma Rae."We 
had a great time. Sally is a nat- 
ural at doing comedy.” Aha, 
back to Gidget maybe? “This is 
not like that at all,” contends 
Ritt. “It's a grownup comedy.” 
Adds Field: “It’s about learn- 
ing to choose to be in a healthy 
relationship in your life 
Breaking the pattern of always 
picking to lose. Picking to 
win.” Anyone who remembers 





her “you-like-me-you-like- 
me” Academy Award speech 
last March will not be sur- 


prised by that sentiment 
cy 


Question: Who is the first 
batter in the major leagues to be 
the 4,000th strikeout victim ofa 
pitcher? Answer: New York 
Met Danny Heep. After two fast- 
balls and a curve that fooled 
him badly, Mr. Heep became 
the latest answer to a trivia 
question on the occasion last 
week of Nolan Ryan's unmatched | 
milestone. A crowd of more 
than 20,000, including Baseball | 
Commissioner Peter Ueberroth, 








Travanti as Murrow: only the smoke was daunting 


gave the Houston Astros pitch- 
er a two-minute standing ova- 
tion when he reached four 
grand. Ryan, 38, chalked up 
four more batters before leaving 
the game in the seventh inning 


Field: showing her range 


(The Astros won 4-3.) That 
4,004 K mark is 96 ahead of his 
nearest rival, Philadelphia's 
Steve Carlton, currently side- 
lined by an injury 


As a champion of thought- | 


ful, unflinching journalism, 
Edward R. Murrow established 
an indelible image for news 


broadcasters, whether report- 
ing from a microphone in Brit- 
ain during World War II or 
narrating later TV documenta- 
ries from a CBS studio. A 
daunting character to re-cre- 
ate, but for Daniel Travanti, who 
plays Murrow in an upcoming 
HBO movie, the hardest part of 
the performance was duplicat- 
ing Murrow’s heavy cigarette 
habit. Travanti, 45, who fin- 
ished filming only days before 
starting his sixth season on 
Hill Street Blues, gave up 
smoking ten years ago. He was 
forced to light up constantly on 
the Murrow set. The old plea- 
sure was not there. “They 
made my throat hot and sore,” 
he recalls. One reason may 
have been that to make sure he 
did not renew his old habit, the 
cigarettes he used were filled 
with herbs instead of tobacco 
By Guy D. Garcia 





On the Record 


Fidel Castro, 58, Cuban leader 
on his reputation as a great and 
voluble orator: “I have a great 
rival as a communicator—and 
that is Reagan. But let me tell 
you something that people 
may not believe: I have stage 
fright. I don't actually like 
making speeches. I take it 
more as a responsibility, a deli- 
cate task, a goal to be met.” 


Christiaan Barnard, 62, heart 
surgeon, on why he has no pre- 
scription for a healthy life: “I 
still believe it's all written in 
the Book. I believe in destiny, 
and there's very little you can 
do to change it.” 
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JFK Stadium in Philadelphia bursts with 90,000 


Music 


Rocking the Global Village 


The Live Aid concerts raise big bucks, tall hopes and a few hackles 


he dreams all run together. Feed the 

world. Make a joyful noise, raise a 
ruckus and millions of dollars. Lift a 
voice. Lend a hand. Come to Wembley 
Stadium, in London. Go down to John F 
Kennedy Stadium in Philadelphia. Turn 
on the television. Be a part of it all 

Ninety thousand came to JFK, 72,000 
to Wembley. More than a billion people, 
including those in the Soviet Union, could 
| have tuned in on live satellite broadcasts 
| to watch over 60 of the world’s most 
prominent rock acts. All together, this 
dream was called Live Aid. The breadth 
| and heart of it were great. 

And there were great moments in the 
music. Elvis Costello asking the Wembley 
audience to join him in “this old northern 
English folk song” and performing a peer- 
less acoustic guitar version of Al/ You 
Need Is Love. Bono of the Irish band U2 
singing a mesmeric Bad. Sting duetting 
with Phil Collins on Every Breath You 
Take. Bob Dylan, singing a set of early 
songs and suggesting that a small portion 
of the Live Aid donations be used to help 
American farmers pay off mortgages. But 
the video superstructure constructed to 
beam the event across the world became 
an open-air jail with an infinite number of 
electronic windows. The audience could 
look in, but the musicians could never 
really bust out 

Television may be great for raising big 
bucks, but it is no friend of live music, es- 
pecially not of rock 'n’ roll, which needs 
urgency, immediacy, volume and balance. 
Movies and videos can heighten rock per- 
formances. Movies are seen in an en- 
closed environment, usually with better 
sound than comes from the tinny tiny 
speaker of a typical TV. Videos are at 
home on television, but they, like film, de- 
pend on editing to duplicate and convey 
the raw power of the music. About all a 
television director can do is cut back and 
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forth between cameras. The medium does 
not catch the excitement of a perfor- 
mance, it just secondhands it along 

If this occurred to Bob Geldof, lead 
singer of the Boomtown Rats and guiding 
spirit behind Live Aid, it obviously did 
not give him serious pause. He meant to 
raise money, and the tunes could match 
up to the ideal or not. Music was the 
come-on of the day, not the essence, and 
world television was like a vast electronic 
banking window 

There were some effectively old-fash- 
ioned wrinkles as well. Jerry Lewis was 
not on the scene, but his presence was ev- 
erywhere. American audiences might 
have been able to recognize the outlines of 
one of his Labor Day telethons hovering 
in the ozone over JFK Stadium. There 
were the earnest testimonials from world 
figures (Bishop Desmond Tutu, Coretta 
King, Pelé and Linus Pauling). Phone 
numbers for call-in pledges appeared fre- 
quently. There were also, of course, the 
performers, trotted on according to strict 
show-biz standards: lightweights draw the 
day shift, heavies get prime time 


Ree muscular dystrophy telethons 
are part contemporary camp meeting 
and part grotesque camp, but the organiz- 
ers of Live Aid, who owe a debt to Lewis 
and his troops for trailblazing tutorials in 
video fund raising, were not about to ap- 
ply the lessons directly. “It doesn’t take 
much brilliance to show a dead baby,” 
says Michael Mitchell, former senior vice 
president of finance and planning for the 
1984 Los Angeles Olympics, who pro- 
duced and marketed this global TV 
broadcast. “The point is not problems. The 
point is, we can become winners. In the 
education pieces throughout the show, we 
sometimes use African famine victims as 
background. We do it like spice, rather 
than bludgeoning people to death.” Reve- 





nues from the songs and testimonials, 
spiced according to Mitchell’s recipe, will 
be sent to Band Aid Trust in London, then 
distributed by over 30 international agen- 
cies. The twin concerts cost about $4 mil- 
lion to mount, even with donations of facil- 
ities and services and with all the talent 
paying their own way, but before the first 
performer hit the Wembley stage, Live Aid 
had already earned $7 million from ticket 
sales and merchandising, an estimated $7 
million more from TV and broadcast rights 
(including a multimillion-dollar deal for 
three hours of prime time from ABC) and 
several million dollars in corporate dona- 
tions. The most money was expected from 
telethons held in some 30 nations, includ- 
ing Japan, West Germany and Canada 

“People are staying alive,” says Gel- 
dof, because of “this reservoir of compas- 
sion” that was tapped, first with the Gel- 
dof-led fund-raising Band Aid single 
released last Christmastime (which has 
earned over $11 million), then with the 
USA for Africa/We Are the World pro- 
ject, which emulated and Americanized 
Geldof's original idea (estimated earnings 
so far: nearly $55 million), and now with 
Live Aid. In such circumstances, figures 
become a talisman against global evil, and 
Statistics are wielded like amulets that 
will draw magic contributions. Three tele- 
vision satellites were used to present the 
*84 Olympics to the world, but Live Aid 
used twelve to bring off what Executive 
Director Tony Verna suggested might be 
“space-age Ed Sullivan.” Up to 22,000 
pledge calls were attempted every five 
minutes during the last hours of the JFK 
concert. Backstage, generators churned 
out nearly 7 million watts of power, en- 
couraging the notion that, on this day, the 
air crackled with a worldwide current of 
brotherhood and charity 

Dollars! Numbers! Production value! 
It was, indeed, the biggest rock concert 
ever, the biggest live television event ever, 
but it was also eerily reminiscent of those 
unwieldy movie superspectacles in which 
audiences are encouraged to be overawed 
by scale and mechanics and star power 
There was a certain dazzle to the unprece- 
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dented assemblage of Live Aid perform- 
ing talent, to be sure. There was an unde- 
niable complexion to it too 

Geldof and Co-Organizer Bill Gra- 
ham took considerable heat when it was 
calculated that there were only three 
black acts in the 24 star acts originally an- 
nounced for Philadelphia. Geldof claimed 
that he and Graham had combed the 
charts and invited every currently popu- 
lar black entertainer. Michael Jackson, 
Diana Ross, Prince and Stevie Wonder 
were among those who couldn't make it, 
but no one, for example, asked Philip Bai- 
ley. One kinetic rap group, Run-D.M.C 
was told that the artists’ roster had “no 
more room.” “We were bitter, but we 
weren't going to beg,” says Run-D.M.C 
Representative Bill Adler. “Then we 
heard people were being added, and that 
made us pissed off.” After some scram- 
bling by the organizers, Patti LaBelle, 
Teddy Pendergrass, the Four Tops and 
Ashford and Simpson were invited. Some 
space was cleared for Run-D.M.C. too 

I asked the biggest because the big- 

gest will draw the most money,” insisted a 
rankled Geldof. “It's pragmatics. Would a 
racist go to all this trouble to keep these 
people alive? People who just happen to 
be black? And, by the way, the fact they 
are black is incidental. They could be lu- 
minous orange for all I care.” Ken Kra- 
gen, one of the organizers of USA for Af- 
rica, said flatly, “There is no truth that 
Bob or Graham ignored or didn’t want 
black entertainers. I should know. Bob 
called me enough about it.” “I wish the 
folks busy gossiping about all this back- 
stage foolishness would concentrate on 
what Live Aid is really all about—helping 
people,” comments LaBelle. “We won't 
get into a pissing contest with anybody at 
this point,” says Eddie Kendricks, for- 
merly of the Temptations and now help- 
ing out Hall and Oates with some soulful 
vocalizing. “We're not concerned about 
who's black and who's white. Hunger 
knows no color.” 


he appearances of Lionel Richie, 

Ashford and Simpson with Pender- 
grass, and Tina Turner playing dueling 
mouths with Mick Jagger, had the effect 
not so much of restoring the equilibrium 
as underscoring the imbalance. The frag- 
mented brotherhood of musicians called 
together on this one hot day was strug- 
gling with the weight of all kinds of social 
responsibility, and with the refractory ob- 
jectivity of the medium that brought them 
an anticipated worldwide audience of 1.6 
billion people, then short-circuited them 
on intensity. The music of Live Aid was 
not as great as the gesture, or the effort, 
but the $40 million brought in at night's 
end buys a little life for a lot of people 
“Hunger pays a heavy price to the falling 
gods of speed and steel,” Bob Dylan sings 
on his new album, and, perhaps more 
than anything, Live Aid was a time to get 
prices and priorities in order. All right 
then By Jay Cocks. Re- 
ported by Cathy Booth/Philadelphia and Steven 
Holmes/London 
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Three sharp turns: Geldof, above left; Chrissie Hynde of the Pretenders and, below, Tina and Mick 
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Apocalypse in the Living Room 





illiam Gaddis is the author of The 

Recognitions, a massive 30-year-old 
novel noted for its high style and erudite 
handling of religion and art. The book has 
been compared with Joyce’s Ulysses and 
Gide’s The Counterfeiters and credited 
with inspiring Thomas Pynchon’s V. Yet 
as the novel’s reputation grew, its author 
seemed to vanish. For 20 years Gad- 
dis taught, lived on grants and wrote 
literature for business and industry: 
annual reports, speeches for execu- 
tives, memorandums. In 1975 he re- 
appeared with JR, a lengthy, knowl- 
edgeable satire about an eleven- 
year-old boy who becomes a cor- 
porate tycoon. JR won that year’s 
National Book Award for Fiction, 
and Gaddis went back to doing 
whatever it is literary comets do on 
their elliptical journeys between 
publication dates. 

One thing he did was teach a col- 
lege course on the theme of failure in 
the American novel. Not so coinci- 
dentally, Carpenter's Gothic is about 
losers in a competitive society. Gad- 
dis reveals his characters in snatches 
of dialogue: “—Will you listen to me? 
Trying to tell you they're taking you 
to court here, anybody comes to the 
door don’t open it. Stumpp serving a 
summons On you some seedy process 
server comes to the door tell them a 
mile away, some down at the heels 
hopeless looking bastard they get sev- 
en dollars a summons he has to hand 
it to you, has to touch you with it, see 
some burnt out case out here on the 
doorstep you open it and all he says is 
Mrs Booth? hits you with the paper 
and that’s it, don’t open the door.” 

The words belong to Paul Booth, 
a former Army officer fragged by 
one of his own men in Viet Nam. He 
is mean-spirited and abusive. His 
wife Liz is an asthmatic heiress 
whose money is tied up in a complex 
trust fund. She is also the captive au- 
dience of a talky geologist named 
McCandless, who has rented his 
house to the Booths. 

The eavesdropping reader gets 
an earful of the couple’s private life. 
There is much about debts and the 
obstacles that keep Paul from suc- 
cess. There is something about inju- 
ries that Liz suffered in a plane crash 
and oblique details about an interna- 
tional business deal with geopolitical 
implications. Booth is in public rela- 
tions. His clients include the Rev. El- 
ton Ude, founder of the Wayne Fick- 
ert Bible College and leader of an 
evangelical movement in Africa, and 











CARPENTER’S GOTHIC by William Gaddis; Viking; 262 pages; $16.95 


a mining company interested in mineral 
deposits in the area where Ude is harvest- 
ing souls. A U.S. Senator is also involved, 
as is McCandless, who prepared the origi- 
nal geological reports of the site. 

The action of the novel is restricted to 
the McCandless house, located in a Hud- 
son River town not far from New York 


William Gaddis: dramatizing domestic nastiness 
Excerpt 


eas, 
é 4” —Try to aie the whole God 
thing together here 


there’s raw somebody in there wait- 
ing to cut you down, depend on them 
to come through you look around and 
they're not there. That movie I started 
and the big star playing Marco Polo 
OD’d on drugs? this whole big media 
conference center idea I had for Long- 
view it was mine Liz, whole God damn 
idea was mine what happens. Your pal 
Jack Orsini all lined up with the in- 
vestment, Ude still hung up on his 
broadcast licensing so Orsini pulls 
back and Adolph sells Longview right 
out from under us and the whole God 
damn, why I’m just tins for a little 
patience Liz all I’m asking am yj 
back me up a little that’s all. 


| conscious scaling down of his earlier 
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City. The design of the residence is car- 
penter’s gothic, “a patchwork of conceits, 
borrowings, deceptions . .. a hodgepodge 
of good intentions like one last ridiculous 
effort at something worth doing even on 
this small a scale.” This description is a 
key to Gaddis’ own architecture: a self- 


books, in which issues of decline and 
fraudulence were elaborately developed. 

Paul Booth is a lout but no villain. 
Gaddis assigns that role toa shadowy alli- 
ance of religion, business and government 
represented by Ude and his associates. 
The real preacher of the novel is 
McCandless, a bitter rationalist who 
hurls brimstone in the general direc- 
tion of Southern fundamentalists, 
creationists and flag wavers. “You 
take the self hatred generated by 
original sin turn it around on your 
neighbors and maybe you've got 
enough sects slaughtering each oth- 
er from Londonderry to Chandigarh 
to wipe out the whole damned 
thing.” 

It boils down to who will cater 
the Apocalypse: true believers with 
their illogical positivism or nihilists 
like McCandless with their spiteful 
yearnings for oblivion? When it 
comes to the care and feeding of cat- 
aclysms, Gaddis prefers to side with 
the black humorists. Booth’s stream 
of invective is reminiscent of the 
desperate humor of Lenny Bruce: 
“You think Mississippi wants a his- 
tory book that tells the kids Nat 
Turner was anything but a coon 
show? ... You think any publisher 
that wants to stay in business is go- 
ing to try to peddle a fourteen dollar 
biology textbook to these primates 
with a chapter on their cousins back 
there banging around Lake Rudolf 
with their stone hammers?” If this 
sounds dated, there is also Liz, chok- 
ing on information theory left over 
from Marshall McLuhan: “Yester- | 
day’s headline or the day’s before, of | 
no more relevance then than now in 
its blunt demand to be read, building 
the clutter, widening the vacancy, 
driving it elsewhere, anywhere.” 

In a technical sense, this novel for 
mixed voices is crafty and impressive. 
Like a fine jazz musician, Gaddis 
knows how to improvise within a 
tightly controlled framework. He also 
excels at dramatizing domestic nasti- 
ness: the anxious squabbling, the re- 
flex rudeness, the instinct for the sore 
spot. But the connections between 
connubial blood sports and interna- 
tional power games are indistinct and 
consequently not as savagely humor- 
ous as intended. Ude & Co. begin and 
end as remote and faceless abstrac- 
tions. For all its sound and fury, Car- 
penter’s Gothic could use some con- 
vincing gargoyles. —ByR.Z. Sheppard 
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Diet Quiz*3 


Which has less calories and alcohol: 
1. LJ 5 oz. white wine? 
2. LJ) 5 oz. Bacardi rum and tonic? 


(1 oz. Bacardi, 4 oz. tonic) 











rving of white wine Based on data from the same BACARDI, rum. 
ries area source, a drink made of 1 oz. "Made in Puerto Rico. 
s Dept. of Agricu 80-proof Bacardi rum and 4 oz. Enjoy it 
“gaa sy alcool wee is tonic has only 101 calories. And in moderation. 
its alcohol content is just 8%. So 
if you chose Bacardi and tonic, 
you're a winner. 


BACARD! AND THE BAT DEVICE ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS OF BACARDI & COMPANY LIMITED ©1985 BACARDI IMPORTS, INC.. MIAMI, FL. RUM 80 PROOF 














20 million 
people have 
better things 
to do than 
wait for their 
Government 
checks. 





They have Direct Deposit. A smart, 
safe and easy way of automatically 
depositing their Social Security or 
other Government checks 

So don't wait any longer. Start ex- 
periencing the peace of mind you get 
from always knowing exactly when 
and how your Government payment 
will get to your account 

Sign up wherever you have a 
checking or savings account. 


Ask your friends what they like about 


For 20 million people, 
its money in the bank. 


X3 


Government 
Financial Operations 























Rude Noises 


CAPTAIN MAXIMUS 
by Barry Hannah 
Knopf: 101 pages; $11.95 





| poses once provided a stomping 
ground for the crazed or eccentric. 
When the ideal of civilized behavior com- 
bined decorum and good manners, books 
could offer an escape into the manias of 
Heathcliff, Ahab and Raskolnikov, or into 
the stubborn individualism of Gatsby and 
Huckleberry Finn. Heroes and heroines 
who would surely disrupt any public soci- 
ety could be avidly followed in private. But 
as daily life grows more clamorous and 





abrasive, as violence enters the home regu- | 


larly by way of TV or flesh-and-blood car- 
riers, serious fiction shows signs of moving 
in the opposite direction. Novels and story 
collections tumble off the presses, filled 
with sensitive college graduates who would 
not harm a fly. Male characters wonder 
what it means to be 
men. Female charac- 
ters wonder what it 
means to be women. 
Sometimes, in mo- 
ments of high drama, 
the sexes notice and 
ponder the mysteries 
of one another. 

Against this 
background of gen- 
tle murmurings, Au- 
thor Barry Hannah, 
43, persists in mak- 
ing rude noises. Cap- 
tain Maximus, his sixth book and second 
collection of stories, is full of spite, rage, 
booze and unregenerate boorishness. Not 
one of Hannah's two-fisted protagonists 
or narrators would perform well at a din- 
ner party or charity bazaar. They resist 
gentrification. They hang around in 
scuzzy bars, wallowing in anarchic mus- 
ings: “I thought of my books, my children, 
and the fact that almost everybody sells 
used cars or dies early. I used to get so an- 
gry about this issue that I would drag po- 
licemen out of their cars.” 

Such a statement intentionally blurs 
the line between truth and bravado. Han- 
nah’s speakers, Southerners almost to the 


| man, habitually treat language as action, 


words as deeds. Roger Laird, the hero of 
Getting Ready, worries over his many and 
expensive failures to catch “a significant 
fish.” Finally, some 30 miles south of Pan- 
ama City, he manages to haul in a sand 
shark from the surf. Though it lacks the 
grandeur he had imagined, this experi- 
ence proves exhilarating enough to lead 
him to his life’s next great task. He moves 
to Dallas, builds a pair of 8-ft. stilts and 
wades around a local lake, screaming ob- 
scenities at the rich people in boats motor- 
ing by. The narrator of Ride, Fly, Pene- 
trate, Loiter also finds himself in Texas, 
which offends him: “Dallas, city of the fur 
helicopters. Dallas—computers, plastics, 
urban cowboys with schemes and wolf 
shooting in their hearts.”” He hops on his 








| man of bewildering complexity.” The 


black motorcycle and heads: back to 
where he belongs: “The Deep South might 
be wretched, but it can howl.” 

Along with its characteristic redneck 
riffs, Captain Maximus provides a sur- 
prising counterpoint. The last and longest 
of the eight stories has nothing at all to do 
with the South. Subtitled “An Idea for 
Film,” Power and Light jumps and pans 
and crosscuts its way around Seattle. 
Hardworking women come intermittent- 
ly into focus. Polly Buck, for example, la- 
bors at the City Lights Powerhouse: “This 
girl is chaining your breakfast together, 
citizen. She is hitching the light up for 
your asinine patio party, your old starlight 
teevee movies, your electric toothbrush, 
vibrator, Magic Fingers.” Maureen, a 
black woman who supports her heroin- 
addicted brother, operates a shipyard 
crane. She, Polly and three or four other 
sisters in honest toil are being vaguely 
menaced by a Eurasian man, who writes 
them inscrutable mash notes. Also spying 
on them, flickeringly, is a peculiar fellow 
with a white bulldog. While presenting 
these enigmatic events, Hannah's ordi- 
narily vivid prose seems flattened toward 
objectivity. Scenery is telescoped: “Aero- 
scan of birds, all kinds of seabirds, sea, 
Puget Sound with boat life, wharfs, seals, 
howling noisy seabirds again, here and 
there a helicopter.” Background music is 
summoned: “Beethoven comes on with a 
power symphony and we hear grand 
strains of German pomposity.” 

Yet even when he controls his im- 
pulse to wail, Hannah remains a distinc- 
tive, disturbing voice. Longtime fans con- 
tinue to wonder when he will again reach 
the comic breadth and scope of Geronimo 
Rex (1972), his dazzling first novel. Cer- 
tainly not this time. Captain Maximus is 
almost aggressively fragmentary. But Han- 
nah’s brand of disorderly conduct, even in 
bits and pieces, remains a welcome re- 
minder that art can be just as wild and un- 
predictable as daily life. —By Paul Gray 


Interiors 


BEFORE THE TRUMPET: YOUNG 
FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT, 1882-1905 
by Geoffrey C. Ward 

Harper & Row; 390 pages; $19.95 











© a whole generation of Americans, 

President Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
was the most accessible of figures. Mil- 
lions felt intimately familiar with all the 
details of his life: his wife Eleanor, his 
Scottish Terrier Fala, his cigarette holder, 
his stamp collection. Yet F.D.R.’s Trea- 
sury Secretary Henry Morgenthau Jr. de- 
scribed him as simultaneously evasive 
and frank, frivolous as well as grave, “a 


playwright Robert Sherwood, who served 
for years as the President's speechwriter, 
admitted that he had never been able to 
penetrate Roosevelt's “heavily forested | 
interior.” 
Geoffrey Ward, former editor of 
American Heritage, is the latest of many 
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COLEMAN ON CHICAGO. 


John Coleman, Weather 
4:30, 6:00 & 10:00. 


“If you're a weather forecaster, Chicago is Broadway. 
Weather patterns change much more often here than they 
do in, say, New York or Los Angeles. Chicago is really 
interesting...I'd never say ‘unpredictable? 

“As for the city, it thrives on Midwestern virtues— 
strength of will, strength of character. People here can 
cope; they're independent, they take action instead 

of whining. 
“Still, we have a big challenge, as | see it. 
WL CRe SO mticRonulioriicnememneliticermes 
any of the things a weatherman is supposed to 
be worried about. If you quote me, underline 
it and put it in capital letters—it's EDUCATION. 
I'm enough of a student of history to know that 
it’s not enough to have a few great brains; all 
of us must be educated. It's the only way to 
achieve the good life in modern society. And I 
think that a prime source of education will 
have to be the medium that is indis- 
putably the most influential in 
our history— television. 
“In my own way, | try 
to use the medium to 
educate my viewers. 
But far beyond that, 
the television industry 
can do more to help 
our society than it 
realizes —and still 
entertain us. 
“T'm just glad 
that even a weather- 


man can make a 
"i \ contribution.” 
t = 
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You'll Love This fe Sentimental Reasons. 


21 more reasons like Too Young, Mona Lisa, 
Ramblin’ Rose, Pretend, Looking Back, Those Lazy 
Send for Me, Somewhere along the Way, 

Baby Back Home, Unforgettable, Smile, Rout 


You've heard these wonderful songs by 
Nat King Cole before. But you've never 
heard them sound better than this. 

TIME-LIFE Music's state-of-the-art 
engineering brings to life the music of 
Frank Sinatra, Ella Fitzgerald, Perry 
Como, Lena Horne and others in the new 
LEGENDARY SINGERS collection. What a 
marvelous way to rediscover the soft, sweet 
sound of your favorite vocalists from the 
‘40s and '50s. And to relive the simpler 
days of your youth. 

Every set in the collection focuses on 
one artist and the songs that took him to 
the top of the charts. There are 22 original 
recordings in each, every one sounding 
better than you remember it. Each has 
been remastered to provide rich, distor- 
tion-free sound. No pops. No hiss. Just the 
wonderful music you've loved for so long. 
And we're so sure that you'll agree, we're 
offering you an Unconditional Money-Back 
Guarantee. 

Choose from two durable, top-quality 


More. 


records or one Dolby* double-length 
cassette of chrome tape. Both include a 
fascinating program guide and liner notes 
about the artist and the recordings. 


10 day FREE trial. 


Start by enjoying the romantic sound of 
Nat King Cole for 10 days, free. Keep 
it and pay just $15.95 plus shipping and 
handling. Other sets will follow, one about 
every other month. Same free trial. Same 
low price. 

If you choose not to keep a set, simply 
return it to us within the free trial period. 
You'll be under no further obligation. 
There’ no minimum number of sets to 
buy. And you can cancel at any time. 

So call toll-free today. And hear how 
today’s technology brings yesterday's music 
back to life better than ever before. 


LEGENDARY SINGERS 


Anew music series from TIME-LIFE 


Nature Boy, A Blossom Fell, Sweet Lorraine, 
-Hazy-Crazy Days of Summer, Answer Me, My Love, 
Straighten Up and Fly Right, Stardust, Walkin’ My 

e 66, Lush Life, Orange Colored Sky and Night Lights. 


Get this Clock/Calendar 
FREE with your purchase. 


\ 


— 


CALL TOLL-FREE 





1-800-621-8200 


(In Illinois: 1-800-972-8302) 


Or write: 


Time-Lirt Music 
LIFE 541 N. Fairbanks Court 
music Chicago, IL 60611 
Available only in the U.S.A. All orders subject to 
approval. Send no money now! 
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HOW TO INCREASE YOUR PAR VALUE. 


You can have a 


COMPACT 
SWING 


The key to Hal 
distance and 
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GOLF Magazine: 
The Most Valuable Investment 
You Can Make in Your Game. 


That's because GOLF boosts your game 
to new highs as it lowers your score. So 
the time you spend on the green is worth 
more to you 


Profit from the Advice 
Of Our Top Pros. 


Are you over-swinging? Moving your 
head too much? What about your blade 
action? With GOLF, you'll get to the 
heart of what's beating you. With lessons 
from legends like Ballesteros, Crenshaw, 
Palmer and Venturi. And, get their views 
on exciting new equipment like computer 
designed clubs and spikeless shoes. Plus, 
you'll follow these players and many others 
to the most awe-inspiring tournaments in 
the world. That will surely inspire your 
game, too 


R” 
us 

on articles 
the players of 


2 PGA Tour 


ALLESTEROS: 





Now get 62% off! 
Plus, a FREE GIFT! 


And now, you'll get 12 issues of GOLF, 
including our special YEARBOOK 
issue, for just $8.97. That's 62 % off the 
newsstand price, and 44 % off the basic 
subscription price of $15.94. You'll also 
receive our exclusive guide, “SHORT- 
CUTS TO THE SHORT GAME” FREE! 
Packed with all the tips and techniques 
you need to master the short game in short 
order. So don’t wait. Send in the coupon 
now. And increase your par value.., .with 
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| recalled, “I asked 


to explore those thickets. He does so by 
returning to FD.R.’s origins. The Roose- 
velts, it turns out, were a strange and 
sometimes bizarre family, and their histo- 
ry illuminates many of F.D.R.’s foibles. 
The future President’s father James was a 


| widower of 52 when he suddenly proposed 


marriage to the equally lofty Sara Delano, 
age 26. The reason the Delanos were so 
privileged was that Sara’s father was one 
of those 19th century entrepreneurs who 
had made a fortune smuggling Turkish 
opium into China. 

Sara Delano Roosevelt was in labor 
more than 24 hours before her 10-lb. son 
Franklin was born, blue and breathless. 
The doctor urged that she avoid further 
pregnancies, which she may have done by 
totally abstaining from sex. Her dedica- 
tion to young Franklin was of an intensity 
bordering on the morbid. She kept him in 
girlish skirts and long blond curls until he 
was nearly six. Every hour of his day fol- 
lowed a strict schedule: up at 7, breakfast 
at 8, lessons from 9 to noon. 

When the boy 
was eight, a tem- 
porary depression 
aroused his mother’s 
anxieties. “A little 
alarmed,” she later 


him whether he was 
unhappy. He .. . said 
very seriously, “Yes, I 
am unhappy.’ When 
I asked him why, he 

. exclaimed, ‘Oh, 
for freedom!’ ” Roosevelt 

Ward soberly 
records these efforts to turn Roosevelt 
into a model boy, waiting for the explo- 
sion that never comes. F.D.R. turns into a 
complaisant youth, somewhat spoiled but 
eager to please. Schooling at Groton does 
not greatly change him, and neither does 
Harvard. When he is Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, he claims that his failure to 
get into Harvard’s Porcellian Club 15 
years earlier was “the greatest disappoint- 
ment of my life.” 

He proposes to his cousin Eleanor, 
who comes from an even weirder branch 
of the family. Her father Elliott, younger 
brother of President Theodore Roosevelt, 
was afflicted by alcoholism and drug 
addiction. Her mother’s brother, Vallie 
Hall, liked to get drunk and fire his shot- 
gun out the window. 

Ward writes smoothly and pleasantly 





| about all these eccentrics. Even so, his 
| young hero remains a remote, undevel- 





| oped figure. It might be argued that any- 


one who thought his failure to make the 
Porcellian Club was the greatest disap- 
pointment of his life had not led a very in- 
teresting life. The fact is that at the time of 
Roosevelt’s marriage, when Ward’s book 
ends, F.D.R. had not yet become FD.R. 
It was only his later struggle with polio 
that added the necessary steel to his char- 
acter. Ward is already at work on a se- 
quel. It cannot fail to reveal a stranger, 
stronger character, but it will build on this 


odd foundation. —By Otto Friedrich 
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If you need a doctor. 
If you need a hospital. 
Shouldn't you be at 
Michael Reese. 







Since 1881, the great doctors have A gentle hand. Reese is one of only 7 hospitals in 
come to Michael Reese. A caring smile. America testing CVS, a revolutionary 
Restless A comforting word. procedure to detect birth defects — 
Dedicated. Today 700 Michael Reese that may make amniocentesis 
Curious. doctors working in more than obsolete. 
Caring, 100 specific fields of medicine, Ultrasound. 

along with 1,200 nurses, Nuclear Medicine. 

support your own doctor. Lasers. 

‘Today Michael Reese has the Michael Reese doctors work with 

only lithotripter in Chicago to technology second 


painlessly smash kidney stones to none. 

without surgery. 

Michael Reese has one of the most 

modern Cardiac Surveillance 
Centers in the nation. The largest 

|- Hemophilia Center in Illinois. 
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Doctors who have helped make 
Michael Reese one of the great 
hospitals in the world. One of 
the finest teaching hospitals in 

the world. Affiliated with the 
University of Chicago, Michael Reese 
trains 2,000 physicians, nurses and 
health professionals every year. 

The modern incubator. 
Frozen blood plasma. 
Schizophrenia. 
Heart disease. 
Birth defects. 












Confidence is everywhere. 
Professionalism is commonplace. 
Teamwork is a given. 


Fertility. If you need a doctor, 

Diabetes. If you need a hospital. 

Cancer. Shouldn't you be at Michael Reese? 
Dialysis. 


Michael Reese Hospital and Medical Center 
Lake Shore Drive at 31st Street 

Chicago, Illinois 60616 

For physician referral call: 791-4444 
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King interviewing Palmer on CNN: empathetic, probing but never baiting questions 


Nighttime’s Master of the Mike 








In a tower of babble, Larry King is riding high 


t is shortly after 2 in the morning, and 
Larry King is just hitting his stride. He 
has already spent an hour on TV grilling 
Negotiator Herb Cohen about the hostage 
crisis in Lebanon, and two more on radio 
talking with Jonathan Coleman, author of 
a book about the murder of Utah Million- 
aire Franklin Bradshaw. Now he is field- 
ing phone calls on any and all subjects 
from his late-night radio audience. A 
New Yorker wants to know if the Yan- 
kees’ recent winning streak might lead to 
a pennant. (“I don’t think their pitching is 
good enough,” King replies.) A man asks 
King to recommend a doctor who can ad- 
vise on the pros and cons of surgery for a 
separated shoulder. (King obliges with 
the names of two former guests.) Another 
call consists only of a disembodied record- 
ing of the opening theme from a 1960s TV 
series. (King identifies it: Combat, star- 
ring Vic Morrow.) Allin a night’s work. 
The broadcasting world increasingly 
seems like a tower of babble. News inter- 
viewers pose tough questions for high 
Administration officials; ex-game show 
hosts lob softballs at starlets plugging 
their latest movies; snarling radio talk- 
meisters shout angry opinions on every- 
thing from Ronald Reagan to Kareem 
Abdul-Jabbar. Amid this flood of ver- 
biage, King provides a refreshing strain of 
intelligent, graceful conversation. For 74 
years, that conversation has been largely 
confined to the middle of the night, on the 
Mutual Radio Network’s Larry King 
Show. Now King has ventured into 
prime-time TV as host of a nightly talk 
show on the Cable News Network: Larry 
King Live 
A former Miami broadcaster who 
never went to college and mismanaged 
himself into bankruptcy in 1978, King 


does little or no research for guests and 
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works without notes. “The best interview- 
ers,” he insists, “are those who know least 
about a subject. I hate to ask questions I 
know the answers to. And I’ve never been 
afraid to ask what might be a dumb ques- 
tion.” This deceptively simple formula is 
the basis of King’s great achievement as 
an interviewer: he approaches his job as 
an informed layman, intensely curious 
about virtually anyone who appears 
across his desk. He is obviously well read, 


During a break from the radio chatter 


“T hope I never lose my curiosity.” 


a passionate sports buff and a sophisticat- 
ed student of politics. Yet to an amazing 
degree he manages to set aside ego and 
loosen up guests with empathetic, probing 
but never baiting questions. “What I do 
best is create a sense of intimacy and com- 
fort for the guest,” says King. “Larry lis- 
tens to his guests,” says ABC Newsman 
Ted Koppel, one of his many fans. “He 
pays attention to what they say. Too few 
interviewers do that.” 

Radio is King’s chosen medium, and 
the transition to TV has not been easy. 
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Two years ago, he made his national TV 
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debut on a misconceived syndicated pro- 
gram on which he was placed in front ofa 
studio audience and forced to race 
through four to five interviews a show (on 
radio he spends two hours with each 
guest). Says he: “They were trying to 
make me Merv Griffin.” 

CNN has done a better job of repro- 
ducing the intimate intensity of King’s ra- 
dio program. He appears on a starkly dec- 
orated set, sitting directly across from 
guests who are shot in what may be the 
tightest close-ups on TV. King’s warm ra- 
dio baritone is less enveloping on TV, and 
the mere sight of the technology needed 
for his phone-in segments (buttons pop- 
ping, lights blinking) destroys the illusion 
of control that radio creates. Still, King 
has made an effective outlet of the new 
format. He has discussed politics with for- 
mer U.N. Ambassador Jeane Kirkpat- 
rick, questioned House Speaker Tip 
O'Neill about old age, delved into the 
world of X-rated films with Porno Star 
Seka, and probed Jim Palmer, the former 
Baltimore Orioles pitcher, about his rela- 
tionship with Manager Earl Weaver. In 
his first five weeks, King’s ratings have 
surpassed those of his predecessor, Sandi 
Freeman, who was replaced when CNN 
decided not to renew her contract in May. 

King, 51, is enjoying the fruits of a 
long climb up the broadcasting ladder. 
Born Larry Zeiger in Brooklyn, the son of 
a neighborhood bar-and-grill owner, he 
broke into radio literally at the bottom, 
sweeping the floors at a small station in 
Miami. He soon became a disk jockey and 
by age 25 was doing his own morning talk 
show from Pumpernik’s restaurant. A va- 
riety of financial problems interrupted his 
radio career in the early 1970s. But in 
1978, Mutual offered him a job as host ofa 
fledgling all-night talk show. Starting 
with just 28 stations, the Washington- 
based Larry King Show became one of ra- 
dio’s most phenomenal success stories. It 
is now heard on 265 stations nationwide 
and has nurtured the most savvy and ar- 
ticulate band of call-in listeners on radio. 

The major danger facing King these 
days seems to be spreading himself too 
thin. Along with his two nightly talk 
shows, he is host of a worldwide call-in 
program on the Voice of America, writes 
a weekly column for USA Today and does 
color commentary for a regional cable 
sports network. To lighten the load a bit, 
King has cut his Mutual show from five to | 
four hours a night. That means he can 
usually get to bed by 4:30 a.m. at the Ar- | 
lington, Va., condominium he shares with 
his daughter Chaia, 17. (King has been di- | 
vorced three times.) The talk-show veter- 
an is confident that he will recognize the | 
signs of burnout if and when they show | 
up. “I hope I never lose my curiosity,” he | 
says. “I hope I don’t start interviewing 
myself.” Knowing King, even that might 
be worth tuning in — By Richard Zoglin. 
Reported by Carol Honsa/Washington 
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The Colorless, Odorless Killer 





hen Stanley Watras, a Bechtel 

Group engineer assigned to the 
Limerick nuclear-power plant in Boyer- 
town, Pa., set off radiation monitors last 
winter, that in itself was unusual. Nuclear- 
plant workers rarely come into contact 
with radioactive substances during their 
daily routine. What disturbed Watras even 
more was that he tripped the detectors not 
while he was leaving the nuclear complex 
but when he was entering it. Asa result, he 
requested that Limerick’s owner, Phila- 
delphia Electric Co. (PECO), check radia- 
tion levels at his house in Colebrookdale, 
Pa.,a few miles from the plant. 

Five days later, PECO technicians 
took air samples at the Watras home and 
discovered extraordinary concentrations 
of radon, a radioactive gaseous element 
that can cause cancer. The technicians 
were so startled by their finding that they 
ran their test a second time. The result 
was the same: the samples showed the 
house contained what turned out to be the 
highest concentration of the colorless, 
odorless, tasteless gas ever found in the 
US. The Pennsylvania department of en- 
vironmental resources estimates that by 
living in the radon-tainted environment 
for one year, Watras, 34, and his wife 
Diane, 33, had been exposed to the equiv- 
alent of 455,000 chest X rays, which in- 
creased their risk of contracting lung can- 
cer by 13% to 14%. The Watrases 
immediately vacated the house. Two 
weeks ago, after the completion of a 
$32,000 PECO-sponsored cleanup opera- 
tion, they moved back. 

Stunned by the discovery, the bureau 
of radiation safety at the Pennsylvania en- 
vironmental resources department dis- 
patched half of its 25-person staff to the 
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A million U.S. homes may be contaminated by deadly radon 


Boyertown area, where during the past 
five months they have tested 1,800 local 
dwellings for radon. Their finding: 40% of 
the homes have unacceptably high levels 
of the gas. Says Kay Jones, 40, who lives 
with her husband Richard and their chil- 
dren in a contaminated house across the 
street from the Watras’: “Where am I 
going to go? Our life savings are in 
our home.” 

The problem, however, 
extends far beyond Boyer- 
town. Says Bruce Dallas, 
spokesman for the environ- 
mental resources department: 
“We're just at the tip of the 
iceberg in terms of impact. 
Radon could be anywhere.” 
The Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency estimates that 
a million American homes 
may be contaminated, and in 
May a federal interagency 
task force reported that in- 
door radon exposure may 
cause as many as 30,000 
deaths from lung cancer in 
the US. every year. 

Discovered in 1900, ra- 
don is produced by the radioactive decay of 
radium, which in turn is a product of the ra- 
dioactive breakdown of uranium. The gas 
has long been recognized as a health threat 
to uranium miners, who suffer abnormally 
high rates of lung cancer. But asa gas, radon 
can flow for miles underground, often rising 
to the surface through faults and porous 
rock far from any source of uranium. In fact, 
| the Watras house is located in a region 
called the Reading Prong, from which larg- 
er-than-normal quantities of radon rise. 
| The region stretches from Reading, Pa., 
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Filter used for tests 








eastward across northern New Jersey and 
into New York State. High levels of indoor 
radon have also been found in Maine, New 
Hampshire, central Florida, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, the Carolinas, Georgia, Texas, Cali- 
fornia and Washington State. 

In spite of its prevalence, radon is not 
ordinarily classified as a health hazard. 
Outdoors, the gas disperses quickly in the 
atmosphere. Indoors, however, radon can 
build up to a deadly concentration, enter- 
ing buildings through their foundations, 
creeping through cracks in floors, founda- 
tion walls and sewer pipes. The gas quick- 
ly decays further into other elements, 
including radioactive bismuth and poloni- 
um, which can adhere to dust particles, be 
inhaled and become lodged in the respira- 
tory system. No immediate physical 
symptoms occur; radon cancers have a 
20-year latency period. 

The radon threat has been intensified 
over the past ten years by the efforts of 
many homeowners to save energy. Tight 
insulation of buildings reduces air circula- 
tion and results in the buildup of indoor 
pollution. Says Richard Guimond, of the 
EPA: “The more you try to button upa house, 
the higher the pollutant levels become.” 

Radon is not the only indoor public- 
health hazard that has increased because 
of the pursuit of energy efficiency. The 
EPA reported in June that eleven toxic air 
pollutants may pose a threat in the aver- 
age home, where they are believed to be 
generated by common household prod- 
ucts and building materials. Prior to 
the report, Democratic Senators Frank 
Lautenberg of New Jersey and George 
Mitchell of Maine and Re- 
publican Senator Robert 
Stafford of Vermont intro- 
duced the Indoor Air Quali- 
ty Research Act, which calls 
for further examination of 
the hazards of radon and 
other indoor air pollutants. 

Meanwhile, private citi- 
zens can take a number of 
steps to combat possible ra- 
don pollution. They can or- 
der testing devices called 
Track Etch from Terradex, a 
Walnut Creek, Calif.-based 
firm. If homeowners then de- 
tect dangerous concentra- 
tions of radon indoors, they 
should seal cracks and open- 
ings in basements with epoxy sealants, 
ventilate buildings with heat exchangers, 
and remove indoor airborne dust with 
high-quality air-cleaning systems. Average 
cost to radonproof a house: $1,000 to 
$5,000. Unfortunately homeowners must 
bear the cost. Many insurance companies 
have said that they are not liable for radon 
contamination, and because the substance 
occurs naturally, no company or agency 
can be sued for damages. —By Jamie Murphy. 
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Star Wars and Software 


The defense system's crucial link may be the program that runs it 


ritics of President Reagan’s Strategic 

Defense Initiative (Star Wars) pro- 
gram have questioned the feasibility of 
the laser and particle-beam weapons, 
sensing and guidance devices, battle man- 
agement stations and other hardware 
necessary for a system that would inter- 
cept and destroy enemy missiles before 
they reached their targets in the U.S. But 
until recently they have largely over- 
looked what may be the biggest stumbling 
block to an effective defense against a 
massive nuclear missile attack: the com- 
puter software needed to make the system 
work. Says Thomas Probert, director of 
computer and software engineering for 
the Institute for Defense Analyses: “The 
hardware will be there. The real problem 
is the software.” 

That difficulty has been spotlighted 
by the resignation of Computer Scientist 
David Parnas from a nine-member Star 
Wars advisory panel on computing. Par- 
nas, an American professor at the Uni- 
versity of Victoria, in British Columbia, 
had worked with the Naval Research 
Laboratory since 1972, helping to develop 
battle computer programs for the Navy. 
But after attending the first meeting of his 
Star Wars committee in June and study- 
ing the problems involved, he turned in a 
letter of resignation. “Because of the ex- 
treme demands on the system and our 
inability to test it, we will never be 
able to believe, with any confidence, 
that we have succeeded,” he wrote. “Most 


DIED. Joan Wilson, 56, TV producer who kept 
even blasé viewers riveted to their sets on 
Sunday evenings with the British mini-se- 
ries she imported from 1973 on for PBS’s 
Emmy Award-winning Masterpiece The- 
ater, including such classics as Upstairs, 
Downstairs; I, Claudius; and last season’s 
The Jewel in the Crown; ofcancer; in Boston. 


DIED. Armold Ray Miller, 62, former president 
of the United Mine Workers of America, 
who in 1972 mounted a successful insurgent 
candidacy that brought increased democra- 
cy to the union and in 1974 negotiated a 
contract widely regarded as the best ever, 
but whose leadership was subsequently 
plagued by factional power struggles, rank- 
and-file dissension and finally the failing 
health that led to his 1979 resignation; of 
pneumonia; in Charleston, W. Va. 


DIED. Sheldon R. Luce, 76, retired sheep 
rancher in Yolo County, Calif., and one- 
time colleague, in advertising sales and cor- 
porate affairs, of his elder brother, Time 
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of the money spent will be wasted.” 

Whether Parnas is right or wrong, the 
task facing Star Wars programmers is 
enormous. To identify, track and order the 
destruction of thousands of missiles and 
tens of thousands of warheads, in 30 min- 
utes or less, would require by far the largest 
single computer program ever written. Re- 
cent estimates put the number of coded 
lines needed for such a program at between 
19 million and 35 million. (By contrast, the 
typical word-processing program has 
about 5,000 lines.) Using conventional 


Inc. Founder Henry Luce; of pneumonia af- 
ter heart surgery; in Palo Alto, Calif. 


DIED. Gardner (“Mike”) Cowles Jr., 82, 
founder-publisher of Look magazine; of a 
heart attack; in Southampton, N.Y. His fa- 
ther had built a newspaper empire, and af- 
ter young Mike and his late brother John 
took over the flagship Des Moines Register, 
they began to buy radio stations in the 
1930s. In 1937 the Cowleses launched a 
new picture magazine two months after the 
debut of LIFE, and Look, too, quickly be- 
came a financial success. He followed up, 
however, with a string of magazine failures. 
In 1971, battered by advertising losses to 
TV, Look went under. With the family 
newspaper chain also in long decline, even 
the Register was sold two weeks ago. 


DIED. Simon Kuznets, 84, Ukrainian-born 
economist, statistician and professor emeri- 
tus at Harvard, who won the 1971 Nobel 
Prize for his development in the 1930s of the 
first sophisticated system for measuring the 
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methods, that might take as many as 
100,000 man-years of programming. 

Even more daunting than the sheer 
size of the program is the requirement 
that it run flawlessly the first time out, a 
phenomenon unprecedented in the short 
history of computers. Says M.1I.T. Physi- 
cist Herbert Lin, who last month pub- 
lished a critique of the Star Wars software 
problem: “No program works right the 
first time.” A computer system as com- 
plex as Star Wars’ can be expected to con- 
tain tens of thousands of errors. Some of 
these could be eliminated by testing com- 
ponent parts one at a time. But when 
these components are finally put together, 
new bugs inevitably turn up. For example, 
in the first field trial of Aegis, a computer- 
ized system designed to defend naval 
ships from air attack, the weapon failed to 
stop six of 16 targets. Aegis’ faulty soft- 
ware was eventually debugged, but for the 
Star Wars program, there may be no sec- 
ond chance. 

Navy Commander James Offutt, a 
deputy director in the Strategic Defense 
Initiative office, concedes the difficulty of 
producing and verifying error-free Star 
Wars software. “We don’t have all the an- 
swers,” he says. “But that is what SDI is all 
about. It is a research program.” One way 
to test the system thoroughly, he says, may 
be through computer simulations ofa full- 
scale nuclear war—a goal he thinks can 
eventually be achieved. Brockway Mac- 
Millan, a retired vice president at Bell 
Laboratories who directed the develop- 
ment of the Safeguard antiballistic-missile 
software system in the early 1970s, agrees. 
“Given the proper tools and enough time,” 
he says, “I think the software problems 
can be solved.” — By Philip Elmer-De Witt 


gross national product, the now indispens- 
able means for gauging comparative eco- 
nomic activity and income distribution by 
computing the total value of each nation’s 
goods and services; in Cambridge, Mass. 


DIED. Charlotte Aldegonde Elisabeth Marie 
Withelmine, 89, beloved Grand Duchess and 
constitutional ruler of Luxembourg from 
1919 until 1964, when she abdicated in fa- 
vor of her son Grand Duke Jean, the pres- 
ent head of state; at Fischbach Castle near 
Luxembourg City. Chosen in a special 
post-World War I plebiscite to replace her 
German-leaning older sister, she tended to 
her largely ceremonial duties with intelli- 
gence, charm and a lack of pomp. During 
World War II, her radio broadcasts from 
exile in Great Britain did much to build mo- 
rale. Afterward, she helped guide her tiny 
principality (998 sq. mi., pop. 365,000), 
wedged between West Germany, France 
and Belgium, to high living standards, en- 
lightened social policies and founding 
membership in the European Community. 
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RENAULT ALLIANCE !! your car's features are 
FEATURISTIC of the past, enter the 
world of Renault. Where 
European technology is affordable. Look at the array of 
technological benefits only Renault Alliance offers: 
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tal fluid levels and front of mind when travel- doors and get you 
disc brake linings* ing with children. inside without delay.* 


1) Sedan comfort for five. 0 Spacious luggage area. 0 Oil level gauge 
allows you to check the oil electronically, without opening the hood. 
(J Pedestal-mounted front seats allow rear seat passengers extra room 
to stretch their legs. O AM/FM six-speaker cassette stereo system 
with electronic tuning* 0 Power door locks and windows* (J Cruise 
control? 0 Twin coaxial rear torsion bars for a quiet, smooth ride. 
0 40 MPG HWY. 34 MPG CITY** Renault Alliance. Built in America. 
Featuring European technology and a lot more 


to spend less on. 

*Optional Equipment **Base Model 1.4-litre engine. Use 
EPA est. for comparison. Your results may differ Lasse 
model. List price. Tax, license, destination char 
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Buy or lease. From American Motors. # Safety Belts Save Lives. 
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MILES OF GAS 
ARE ON US! 


Buy any new Renault 


and you'll get a check 
that'll pay for your first 


10,000 miles of gas! 
10,000 miles of gas* on 
any new Renault, and 
50,000 miles or 5 years, 
plus required mainte- 
nance protection.** 
America’s best small 
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cial promotion. Special 
protection. It all adds 
up to value. Only from 
The One To Watch. 
Renault. 
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For a Change, Ethical Pursuit 


The newest Canadian import makes a game out of morality 


y mistake, your tax refund is too big 

Do you tell the IRS? You want a child 
but your partner doesn’t. Do you stop us 
ing contraceptives without your mate’s 
knowledge? A friend asks you to write a 
reference, but you feel he’s poorly quali- 
fied for the job. Do you refuse? These are 
among the 245 moral dilemmas, both 


large and small, posed by A Question of 


Scruples, a provocative new game from 
Canada that is already bidding to match 
the popularity of an earlier north-of-the- 
border import, Trivial Pursuit 

Scruples Inventor Henry Makow had 
been contemplating the shift in morality 
from the righteous ‘60s to the yuppified 
80s. “The baby boomers think they’re 
very moral on issues like Nicaragua,” he 
says, “but some of them haven't paid back 
their college loans. This game is an oppor- 
tunity to compare notes.” A Winnipeg 
free-lance writer, Makow has been in 
the question-and-answer busi- 
ness since age eleven, when his 
advice-to-parents column “Ask 
Henry” was syndicated in some 
40 papers in the U.S. and Canada 
He wants players to consider the 
rules of life, so the rules of his game 
are relatively simple 

There is no board and there are 
no right or wrong answers. The win- 
ner is the first player to get rid of all 
the question cards, by correctly pre 
dicting others’ answers. Responses 
to questions about sexual, familial 
and business dilemmas can be 
only yes, no or depends. A player 
may bluff (or lie, to be more 
scrupulously plainspoken). If he 
is challenged, debates about 
whether the answer was honest 
are settled by a vole among all players, 
who award halo cards for sincerity or 
pitchforks for deception. The real action 
of Scruples is in the conversation, 
agreement and insight the game inspires 
“It’s a good way to get people to talk 
about things they ordinarily wouldn't,” 
says New Jersey Stockbroker Michael 
Deutsch, 39. “All of us make moral 
choices every day 

Answers to queries about the morality 


dis- 


of extramarital affairs or the treatment of 


elderly relatives sometimes provoke heat- 
ed, or chilly, reactions between married 
partners. Friends often surprise one anoth- 
er with unexpected opinions, and business 
relationships can be affected. “After I 
played it with my attorney,” says Carl 
Eisenberg, vice president of Maruca Indus 
tries, Scruples’ U.S. distributor, “I told him, 
‘T don’t think I want to do business with 
you anymore.’ ” Makow, however, knows 
that too much seriousness spoils the spice 






































Inventor Makow with cards: 
Do you tell the IRS? 


So he has included a generous 
sprinkling of lighter quandaries 
(do you mention a friend’s bad 
breath to him, do you tell an- 
other player you have seen his 
answer card?) and imaginary 
situations (you are a_ politi- 
cian . . .). But even the picayune 
posers are intended to provoke 
Says Makow: “The small deci 
sions are very important. People 
love to talk about these everyday 
moral dilemmas.” 

Apparently so. The $18 game 
has been on selected U.S. shelves 
for three months, and stores from 

Schwarz in New York City to 


F.A.O 
I. Magnin in San Francisco are increasing 


their original orders. “There are so many 
trivia games oul,” says Magnin Buyer Ju- 
lia Burke. “People are looking for a differ- 
ent kind of interaction.” Promoter Eisen- 
berg predicts sales of more than a million 
this year; spin-offs, paraphernalia and 
even a TV show are in the works. And 
Makow is keeping busy by developing a 
children’s edition, because, he says, “they 
are concerned about right and wrong, and 
this gives great insight on what it’s like to 
be an adult.” 

It all raises a question. If you thought 
up an intriguing, perhaps even a socially 
beneficial game, would you flog it merci- 
lessly from every conceivable commercial 
angle until got sick at the 
very sight of the game’s name? Yes, no or 


By J.D. Reed. Reported by 


consumers 


depends 
JoAnn Lum/New York 
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Theater 





ondon theater, like Broadway, has 

had less than a banner year. No new 
Amadeus, The Real Thing, Cats or Nicho- 
las Nickleby, no groundbreaking experi- 
ence, has emerged to take the West End 
and then America by acclaim. The differ- 
ence is that when Broadway falters, pro- 
duction slows to a trickle and half the the- 
aters are dark. In London there is always 
plenty to see, including, at the moment, as 
many American musicals as on Broad- 
way, at roughly a third of Broadway 
prices, Shows open and close more quick- 
ly in London than in New York City, 
where financial success usually depends 
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on a long run: visitors earlier this summer 
could have enjoyed Liv Ullmann in Old 
Times, Charlton Heston in The Caine 
Mutiny Court-Martial, Deborah Kerr in 
The Corn Is Green and Alan Bates in 
Dance of Death. Currently, Lauren Bacall 
is starring in Sweet Bird of Youth, and 
Vanessa Redgrave in The Seagull. 

The West End offers at least one ma- 
jor new play, Breaking the Silence, and hit 
revivals of Harley Granville Barker's 
Waste, a dizzying story of political cor- 
ruption, and Tom Stoppard’s Jumpers, a 
cascade of coruscating epigrams coupled 
with glimpses of gymnasts, astronauts, 
concupiscent doctors and murdered rab- 
bits, all in the arcane service of condemn- 
ing modern epistemological philosophy. 

Despite this commercial abundance, 
some of the hottest tickets are for produc- 
tions at the subsidized National Theater 
and Royal Shakespeare Company. Both 
suffered cutbacks when their Arts Council 








Not a celebration of conquest, but a chronicle of doomed meddling 





Bard, Bible and Forklift Truck 


In London, imaginative revivals highlight the season 


grants were announced this spring, and 
the National's director, Peter Hall, tempo- 
rarily closed his experimental Cottesloe 
stage. Some critics wondered if there 
might be a connection between the dispute 
and productions that have endorsed leftist 
views or attacked the conservatism of 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher. The 
National’s Pravda, for example, seems to 
say that the worst sin of Fleet Street is gen- 
erosity toward Thatcher. The R.S.C.’s To- 
day is a paean to men who abandoned 
their homes and families to fight as Com- 
munists in the Spanish Civil War 

The most conspicuous and skillful ex- 
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Echoes of the Falklands and Viet Nam: Branagh woos Paoli in a spectacular showcase as Henry V 


ample of a leftward tilt is the R.S.C.’s 
anti-imperialist version of Shakespeare’s 
celebration of conquest, Henry V. This 
was the text that Laurence Olivier used 
on film to rally his countrymen to nation- 
alistic zeal. But in Director Adrian No- 
ble’s post-Falklands vision, the play be- 
comes a chronicle of doomed and bloody 
consequences of meddling abroad. In its 
most striking visual image, the names of 
the dead from the Battle of Agincourt are 
inscribed on a scrim resembling the Viet 
Nam memorial wall in Washington. This 
sobering reminder of the wages of war re- 
mains onstage during the final lightheart- 
ed scenes, when the King shifts from 
fighter to lover, as if to mock his charm 
The production is vigorous, persuasive, at 
moments unforgettable, and in Kenneth 
Branagh, 24, it features a potential heir to 
the legacy of Olivier, Richardson and 
Gielgud. Branagh has the animal magne- 
tism of a leading man and the cerebral 
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fire and ice ofa character actor. He brings 
off the hortatory set pieces of command 


| with howling fervor and excels at the gen- 





| overwhelming 


tle comedy of courtship, pouring his heart 
into the cracked vessel of his schoolboy 
French as he woos the French princess 
Katharine (Cecile Paoli) 

Among more conventional stagings of 
the Bard’s work, the R.S.C. offers an elec- 
trifying Richard I] with Anthony Sher 
hurtling around the stage as a disabled but 
untrammeled personification of evil and, 
at the company’s other home in Stratford- 
Upon-Avon, a darkly funny As You Like 
/t, again dazzlingly directed by Noble. His 
splendid, spare, Freudian production uses 
a flowing white sailcloth draped about the 
stage to represent a snowstorm, a dream- 
scape, a bower and a marriage tent. 

The R.S.C. has been equally innova- 
tive with Breaking the Silence, a quasi- 
biographical work that centers on Play- 
wright Stephen Poliakoff's grandfather, a 
Russian Jewish aristocrat who refuses to 
accept the changes that Lenin’s Soviet 
revolution have brought. Forced to live in 
near squalor on a railway carriage while 
assigned as a roving inspector, he stub- 
bornly devotes all his energies to develop- 
ing a talking motion picture. Although he 
is an untrained amateur, there are glints 
of genius in him. The play deftly balances 
his private quest against vast social 
change, and culminates in an agonizing 
exile from a homeland that has already 
ceased to exist. Alan Howard plays the in- 
ventor, Gemma Jones (PBS’s Duchess of 
Duke Street) his wife, and Jenny Agutter 
their servant. If plans work for bringing 
the show to Broadway, they ought to be 
imported as well 

The National also augmented a solid 
season by sending productions to the 
West End. Its own stages offered Athol 
Fugard’s poignant The Road to Mecca 
and an over-the-top rendition of Gogol’s 
antibureaucratic satire The Inspector Gen- 
eral. The cheeriest West End offering is a 
charming revival of Guys and Dolls star- 
ring the pop singer Lulu. But the most ex- 
citing theatrical experience in London is 
a trio of full-length plays originated at the 
Cottesloe, The Nativity, The Passion and 
Doomsday, that retell the Bible, accenting 
the life and death of Christ. The language 
comes from the alliterative, rhyming po- 
etry of medieval English miracle, or mys- 
tery, plays, chiefly the York, Wakefield, 
Chester and Coventry cycles, but the visu- 
al imagery is imaginatively modern: God 
sits in judgment on a whirling metal cage 
of a world, and Jesus ascends into heaven 
on a forklift truck. Director Bill Bryden 
has preserved the vernacular tone and na- 
ive simplicity of the originals and has 
staged the action so that much of the audi- 
ence can mingle with the actors. The at- 
mosphere is festive yet never trivial, and 
whatever a spectator’s religious convic- 


| tions, the cumulative power of the story is 
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MAD MAX BEYOND THUNDERDOME Directed by George Miller and 
George Ogilvie; Screenplay by Terry Hayes and George Miller 


46 adies and gentlemen, boys and 

L girls, dyin’ time’s here.” With that 
genial salutation, the hunchbacked emcee 
greets a braying mob assembled for the 
evening’s entertainment at Thunder- 
dome. Welcome to a death duel between 
that stoic wanderer of the postapocalypse 
Australian wasteland, Mel Gibson’s Mad 
Max, and his monstrous iron-masked op- 
ponent, known as Blaster. You are privi- 
leged to witness, as well, an astonishing 
display of virtuoso cinema that is destined 
to take its place among the most vivid and 
freshly imagined fist-to-groin contests in 
the medium’s history 

The dome itself is of the geodesic vari- 
ety, an open latticework of metal bars on 
which the crowd clambers and clings, 
forming a subhuman wall of ecstatically 
writhing bodies and bloodlusting faces. 
Scattered about the structure are various 
objects useful in carnage (a chain saw, a 
huge mallet, a viciously shaped sword of 
superhuman dimensions). The gladiators 
are placed in slings that are in turn 
attached to industrial-strength rubber 
bands. Boiing! They bounce off the walls 
and fly at each other with comic, alarming 
force. Piing! They are catapulted into the 
dome’s upper reaches, grabbing frantically 
for whatever weapon comes to flailing 
hand. Spriing! They’re back on the ground, 
whaling away at each other. As their ever 
encouraging ringmaster says, “You know 
the rules: there are no rules.” 

There are rules, though, for movie- 
makers; they have a duty to entertain and, 
especially when they are projecting the fu- 
ture, offer cautionary instruction to the au- 
dience. How effortlessly this sequence does 
both. For Thunderdome is both hall of jus- 


Gibson as Max, Turner as Aunty: Beyond Thunderdome greatness or ennul? 


The Postapocalypse Rings Thrice 











tice and cultural center for Bartertown, 
presided over by Aunty Entity (Tina 
Turner), purring like a tiger and claiming 
she has created civilization’s highest flow- 
ering since nuclear devastation. Indeed 
she has, ifan imitation of late 20th century 
city life—all junk, improvisations and ran- 
dom brutality—is your idea of civilization. 
Thunderdome brilliantly clarifies that iro- 
ny. Its high-bounding excesses of action si- 
multaneously satisfy and satirize the pas- 
sion for heedless viciousness that so 
profoundly moves the action film’s prime 
audience, urban adolescent males. They 
can be relied on not to notice or care about 
the sequence’s central irony: that the deci- 
sive weapon in the struggle between Max 
and Blaster is, of all innocent objects, a 
simple silver whistle. 

If this third film in the Mad Max cy- 
cle had stopped there, it might have been 
some kind of low, visionary masterpiece. 
But “beyond Thunderdome” lies only 
preacherly anticlimax. Cast out into the 
wilderness for failing to live up to Barter- 
town’s dog-eat-dog code, Max is rescued 
by a tribe of lost children as the savior 
their mythology has promised them. 
When the talk drags, he leads them on a 
crusade of the innocents against Aunty 
and her crowd. 

Their final confrontation, a running 
vehicular battle, is spectacular enough, 
but it traverses terrain that George Miller 
and the rest of Max’s creators have fully 
charted before. Once again, as they did in 


| Screenplay by Lawrence Kasdan and 








The Road Warrior, they have flirted with 
greatness. The question that remains for | 
Mad Max IV to answer is, Can they em- 
brace it? And not go all solemn when | 
they do? —By Richard Schickel 
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Cuisinartistry 
SILVERADO 
Directed by Lawrence Kasdan 





Mark Kasdan 


riends! Do you wake up dead each 

morning because you watched anoth- 
er of those old-fashioned westerns on the 
late show? Have you stayed up past mid- 
night to see High Noon? Did you miss the 
bus to work because you caught Srage- 
coach at 3 a.m.? Well, suffer from horse- 
opera hangover no more! Now there’s Si/- 
verado, the Cuisinart western! Silverado 
dices, splices, chops, co-opts, hones and 
clones every oater archetype in just 2 hr. 
13 min.; that’s less than 1% of the time it 
would take you to sit through the collected 
works of John Wayne! And if you act 
now, we'll throw in nine, yes, nine of the 
cinema’s rising stars—Kevinklinescott- 
glennrosannaarquettejohncleesekevin- 
costnerbriandennehydannygloverjeff- 
goldblumandlindahunt—almost none of 
whom look at home on the range! That's 
Silverado, friends! The best of the western 
in one disposable film. (From K-Tell, a 
division of Kasdan Industry.) 

Some movie genres will just not lie 
still under Lawrence Kasdan’s knife. As 
screenwriter (Raiders of the Lost Ark) and 
writer-director (Body Heat), he has 
performed deft surgery on the Saturday- 
matinee serial and the film noir melodra- 
ma. But the western will not yield. Si/ver- 
ado sprays the buckshot of its four or five 
story lines across the screen with the 
abandon of a drunken galoot aiming at a 
barn door. Though the film interrupts its 
chases and shootouts to let some fine ac- 
tors stare meaningfully or spit out a little 


<A 


we 
Scott Glenn and Kevin Kline look tough 


sagebrush wisdom, it rarely allows them 
to build the camaraderie that an old cow- 
hand like Gabby Hayes exuded with no 
sweat. Agreeable but never compelling, 
Silverado proves it takes more than love 
of the western to make a good one. Maybe 
the dudes at K-Tell were a mite too slick 
for the job. — By Richard Corliss 
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Essay 


New but Not Necessarily Improved 


n the noisy confluence of publicity pronouncements, news bul- 

letins, market analyses, gadfly lawsuits and expert pontifica- 
tions on the momentous Coca-Cola controversy, the Republic 
seemed to shudder for an instant last week, then right itself and 
face toward the flag. In the midst of all the foaming and bur- 
bling, though, Americans demonstrated some interesting reac- 
tions toward the whole process of change. 

Some things, clearly, they would rather not have changed at 
all, no matter what any market surveys seem to predict. “Base- 
ball, hamburgers, Coke—they’re all the fabric of America,” 
cried Gay Mullins, the much quoted Seattle real estate man and 
triumphant noisemaker who filed suit to prevent the company 
from depriving him of the pause that refreshes. 

Well, aren't they? And yet what is more American than try- 
ing to change them? Or arguing about the changes? 

Take baseball. Didn’t they ruin it when they started using 





designated hitters instead of letting the pitcher strike out for him- 
self? Didn’t they ruin the game when they put in 
lights and started playing at night? Or when they ex- 
panded the major leagues from 16 teams to 26? Or 
the schedule from 154 games to 162? (Did Roger 
Maris break Babe Ruth’s record of 60 home 

runs by hitting 61—but in eight extra games?) 

Babe Ruth—bah! Some ; 

truly venerable curmud- ys 

geons share Ring Lard- 

ner’s view that they real- A 

ly ruined the game when 

they introduced the jack- 

rabbit ball during the 

Babe’s heyday to make home runs easier. 

The general idea that change is popular, 
and therefore increases sales, threatens all kinds of cherished in- 
stitutions. If lots of people can destroy an institution by telling a 
pollster that they prefer soft drinks to be sweeter and lighter, will 
the next step be for meat-packers to start producing a low-calo- 
rie hamburger by just adding a lot of airy filler? And will some- 
body then try combining it with goat cheese? Is anything safe? 
Will Hershey bars be filled with raisins and Oreo cookies with 
pink icing? Will apple pie be made a la mode with Tofutti? 

Still, even if one is inclined to resist change for the sake of 
change, one must resist the instinct to oppose all change. Some 
new things are definite improvements on the old. Pampers are 
better than diapers. Ballpoint pens are better than fountain pens, 
and cheaper too, LP records are better than the old 78s that could 
play only about one-fifth of the Fifth Symphony and cracked if 
you even looked at them too hard. (But now that we have thrown 
away all the 78s, do we really have to throw away all the LPs and 
invest in digital laser-beam compact superrecords?) 

Technology occasionally does bring genuine improvements. 
Tetracycline and Thorazine heal the sick. The rotary lawn mow- 
er doesn’t get stuck on twigs. The VCR makes it possible for 
working people who are not insomniacs to look at movies that 
are shown only at 3 a.m. Does anyone remember that you once 
had to bend over and give a violent turn to a hand crank beforea 
car would start? 

But the yen to fix the unbroken often leads nowhere. 
Singin’ in the Rain was not really improved by being turned 
into a splashy Broadway musical. Casablanca will not be im- 
proved if it is remade with John Travolta as Rick and Brooke 
Shields as Ilsa, with Prince singing As Time Goes By. Come to 
think of it, would baseball be improved if we speeded it up for 
today’s busy audiences by ending the game after six innings? 
Do we really need a new national anthem, with a tune 
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that can be sung and words that can be remembered? 

Occasionally an outburst of public opposition does change 
the inexorable march of progress, and not just in the soft-drink 
business. Experts in the automobile industry decided a few years 
ago that people no longer wanted convertibles (which were dan- 
gerous, besides), so they stopped making them. They ignored 
charges that they were tampering with the American way of life, 
not to mention the birth rate, but they did not ignore the rising 
price of used convertibles. So they started making them again. 
There was a time, similarly, when wrinkle-free plastic fabrics 
were supposed to replace cotton shirts forever. But when enough 
people complained that the plastic didn’t let much air through, 
the cotton shirt returned, at handsomely increased prices. It is 
now the centerpiece of the approved yuppie uniform. 

The irritating thing about sudden changes in time-honored cus- 


toms is not necessarily the arrival of the unneeded new but the abo- 
lition of the cherished old. To people who don’t like flying, for ex- 

ample, it is depressing to realize that there is virtually 

no other way to get to Europe and that the passenger 

train, like the luxury liner, may soon be one with 

the stagecoach. To people accustomed to writing 

on manual typewriters, it is exasperating to 

learn that production has virtually ceased, and 

that the supply of acces- 

OP -—s-  sories and spare parts 

\ . 4 
ry) keeps shrinking. 

2, Critics of the new 

Coke were probably ask- 

ing too much when they 

demanded that the com- 

pany cancel its revised formula and return to 

the old one. But they had a point of sorts in ask- 

ing why, ifthe company didn’t want the old formula, it couldn’t give 

it to someone who wanted to preserve the drink. Now that Coke has 

answered that, it will manufacture both formulas on its own, and 

the new and the old can lie down together at last like the lion and 

the lamb in a peaceable kingdom (disturbed only by the rumblings 

of merciless competition by other soft-drink companies). 

And now that we have reached this refreshing pause, why 
can’t some other deplorable changes in our lives be undone? Or, 
rather, why can’t we make some changes in a different direc- 
tion? If they can bring back the old Coke, why can’t they bring 
back the double-decker bus? And strawberries that have a taste? 
Not to mention chickens and tomatoes and potatoes? And milk 
that still has the cream on top, so that you can whip it and slather 
it over the tasty strawberries? 

Many of the things that used to make life more pleasant un- 
fortunately depended on cheap labor, so the pleasantness came 
at somebody else’s expense. That’s why we'll never again be able 
to cross the country in the plush comfort of a Pullman or club 
car, or have the city streets patrolled on foot by police officers 
who know their neighborhoods, or even, for that matter, get a 
shirt ironed properly. Other small pleasures derive from services 
that companies say they can no longer afford. There once was a 
time, children, when the alterations on a new dress or a new pair 
of trousers were done for no charge. 

Still, as long as we're dreaming, why can’t they bring back 
the free road map? Or Christmas cards that say Merry Christ- 
mas? Or the affordable postage stamp? (Remember when 
Christmas cards could be mailed for 14¢ if unsealed?) Or the 
telephone-company monopoly, so that phones will work? Or the 
doctor’s house call? Or the Volkswagen Beetle? Or the waltz? 

Dream on, all you lovers of what will now be called Classic 
Coke, dream on. — By Otto Friedrich 
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Caprice Classic 


Feel good inside. 


With all the luxury in a Caprice Classic, you can’t help feeling good 
Over the rs, full-size Chevrolets like Caprice Cl c have been 
moving more families than a ther car of their kind 
And this year, yOU C leper Cap move you with the 
ride its known for. With a é ( -tronically fuel-injected V6, 
in sedan and coupe, and a refined : om 
Come drive our nev rice Classic. F 
riding pleasure. Look at its full alue 
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